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ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 


[We now proceed to our extracts from Mr. Wilson’s book, which 
we mentioned in No. 1. It seems unnecessary to make any other 
prefatory remark than that Mr. W. composed his work, with the 
peculiar advantage of having under his eye, a large and flourishing 
school of the kind which he describes; and that his book is intend- 
ed to serve as a guide to persons who feel desirous of establishing 
such schools, in their own neighborhood. | 


Tuis system does not contemplate the intellectual part of man 
alone: it regards the whole human being as the subject of educa- 
tion. It is designed to correct the moral feeling, the passions, and 
the heart; as well as to store the memory with that which is excel- 
lent and useful, and to give to the judgement the habit of discrim- 
inating, with accuracy, between truth and falsehood. The mind 
itself is, in this system, the first object. The principal aim will 
have been effected, if that have been called into action, and attain 
even the incipient energies of future good habits; although nothing 
remain upon the memory, to manifest immediately the effect of the 
discipline which has been in exercise. Thus far considered, the 
ead to which this mode of education is directed, will be in a great 
measure answered, if the child leave the school with the affections 
and feelings of his heart improved; if, in cennection with that 
which is ‘ excellent and of good teport,’ he be under the influence 
of a more cheerful and contented view of human life, than is gene- 
rally present in the mind of persons in his station; if he be prepared 
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to receive future instruction, not only with pleasure but with facility; 
and, above all, if he bear away with him the seeds of true religion 
and morality. 

I would not, however, be here thought to imply, that much more 
than this may not, in very many instances, be attained, It is truly 
important distinctly to recollect, that it is the object of this system, 
rather to prepare the mind for instruction, than to fill it with know- 
ledge; and that, if it have a preference for one part of the human 
being above another, it gives that preference decidedly rather to 
the improvement of the moral feeling, and the influence of true reli- 
gion, than to the developement of the intellectual powers. I may 
now, on the other hand, remark, that, in endeavoring to produce 
both these results, as well as the others which are attainable, a 
judicious selection may be made of those things which approach the 
nearest to the future course of instruction, which it is proposed to 
pursue, and which may introduce it with advantage. It will appear, 
I hope, in the course of the following essay, that, in this view of 
the subject, the system of infant education requires only the super- 
intendence of those who are interested in that object, to be made 
highly conducive to the preparation of the children of the poor for 
the modes of instruction which are followed in our National Schools. 
They will enter those establishments, not, as is too often the case, 
in a state of nearly total ignorance, and with, at the best, unsettled 
habits; but prepared, at least, to think, to feel, and to obey. The 
ground will have been broken up, many of the obnoxious weeds 
removed, and the seed sown; and the diligence of the judicious 
instructer will, in consequence, meet with a far earlier, and a far 
more satisfactory reward. 

The eventual efficiency, indeed, of the system of infant educa- 
tion must depend almost entirely upon the cultivation which the 
mind of the children afterwards receives in the parochial schools; 
and it derives its peculiar suitableness to the present state of socie- 
ty, from the active and interested attention which is now given to 
those excellent establishments. It would be highly desirable, that, 
with every school for larger children, an infant institution should 
be so connected as to be under the same superintendence. The 
education in the latter might, by this arrangement, be made to as- 
similate itself to the instruction in the former; and we might then 
reasonably hope, that, although it should not be esteemed desirable 
to increase the range of their knowledge, we should yet send forth 
into society a class of persons, who, beyond the acquirement of the 
rules of right conduct, would have their minds imbued with the love 
of moral excellence and religion, and their heart prepared, under 
the influence of the best principles, for all ‘the changes and chan- 
ces of this mortal life.’ 
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The Moral Influence of the Superintendent on a School of Infants. 


Tue authority of the master, in an assembly of whatever number 
of infants, under the age of seven years, as it is the first question 
which must occupy his mind, when entering on the duties of his 
office, so it will, with propriety, first fall under our notice, in the 
following treatise. 

Now, a direct appeal to the reason of a child, of the average age 
of those admitted into these schools, can hardly be expected to be 
effectual. The instances to the contrary will, at any rate, be so 
rare, that it would be manifestly unsuitable to recommend this, as 
an adequate source of authority, in such an establishment.: Infants 
are, generally speaking, to be ruled by moral influence. They fol- 
‘ low that which they love. They avoid that which they fear. They 
endeavor to imitate that which they admire; and, taken in a more 
large sense, their mind assumes the character of that which is 
most constantly offered to their attention. But they are unable, at 
present, rationally to deduce consequences from the probabilities or 
the tendencies of things, or to give birth to a resolution, because of 
the evil or the good which may be contingent on a certain mode of 
action. Such considerations will suggest to the mind of the teach- 
er of an infant school a source of authority most powerful and 
most effectual. 

It is evident, then, that, if it is proposed to educate any number 
of infant children assembled together under the same roof, in order 
to establish a uniform and connected authority over them, some 
mode must be discovered for arresting and for fixing the attention 
of all. It is equally evident, too, that whenever this might be re- 
quisite, it should be possible to make the instructer himself the ob- 
ject of that attention. He must propose to himself, that the ear of 
the little multitude should be awake to his own voice, and that he 
should be able, at any time, to fix their eye upon his person. If he 
have not the free and ready command of these two senses, his en- 
deavors to instruct his school must be altogether vain. By what 
means, then, may he secure this most necessary observation of him- 
self? There are two which lye before him. He may, by a course 
of harshness and severity, excite their fears; and they will then 
regard him as an object of terror and dismay. Or he may win their 
affections to him; and they will then listen to his voice, and ob- 
serve his person, as those of their kindest friend. 

It is altogether unnecessary, I feel, that I should waste the time 
of the reader in endeavoring to prove, that fear is, under no cir- 
cumstances, a suitable source of authority in an infant school, 
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Order, howsoever important in itself, is, in such an establishment, 
chiefly to be desired for its connection with a future good, and 
must, therefore, by no means be secured to the prejudice of farther 
instruction. If the infants fear their teacher, they will receive, 
with reluctance, or even dislike, that in which he may propose to 
give them information; and transferring their repugnance to his 
authority, and their dislike of his person to the object for which that 
authority is supported, will early imbibe a distaste for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge, and a feeling of resistance to all control. 

It remains, then, that THE FIRST OBJECT OF THE TEACHER OF AN 
INFANT SCHOOL MUST BE TO CONCILIATE TO HIMSELF THE FOND AT- 
TACHMENTS OF HIS CHARGE. He may address himself constantly to 
one and another, in expressions of kindness and affection. He may 
sympathise with them in their little troubles. He may soothe their 
passions when they begin to rise, by a word of conciliation. He 
may unite in their amusements, and with them be childlike, without 
descending to folly. 

It will be the object also of the teacher of an infant school to be 
himself the exampte of his little flock; and he will, therefore, in his 
communications of kindness to his pupils, have this farther end in 
view. While he endeavors to soothe their minds to peacefulness, he 
will personally set before them in himself those modes of feeling 
and of action, which shall awaken their incipient admiration, and 
afford them a pattern which, in some future period, they may with 
pleasure and safety follow. To the success of this attempt, the 
alacrity of disposition always attendant on that early age will lend a 
very effectual aid. The ear of au infant is engaged, and the eye is 
fixed, the one by the variations of tone, and the other by changes of 
the human countenance, much sooner, and with far greater effect, 
than those of the person who is advanced farther into the scene of 
life, and whose mind is occupied by concerns of higher moment. 
Scarcely an intonation of the voice of him who is the object of their 
affections, will be without its comparative effect. Scarcely an ac- 
tion will escape their notice. 

The authority of the teacher, as far as it has hitherto been con- 
sidered, is direct. It will follow, that we now proceed to the indi- 
rect influence which the circumstances of his school afford him over 
the mind and the feelings of his little flock. That which is most 
powerful, is found in their MUTUAL SYMPATHIES AND EXAMPLE. The 
effect of this influence, when under a judicious management, it is 
impossible to estimate, without having been personally a witness of 
it. It operates in every part of the system. Such indeed is the 
nature of the system; the variety is so continual, and the cheerful 
attention of the children is, in one way or another, so unremitting- 
ly kept alive, that whatsoever may be the theory of the case, the 
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real difficulty consists, not in the suppression of evil passion, but in 
correcting an incessant buoyancy of spirit. It will suggest itself 
immediately to the mind, of the intelligent reader, that, should an 
evil excitement nevertheless appear, it may be quickly soothed, by 
placing the child who is thus affected under the care of others, 
whose passions are at rest. The flow of good feeling will almost 
- immediately absorb the evil, and the fretful sob give way to a sym- 
pathetic delight. 

Personal emulation is avoided, because it is unnecessary to suc- 
cess. The lessons are, for the most part, communicated at once to 
the whole school assembled; and are learned in the same tone of 
voice, with one simultaneous clap of the hand—to the same foot- 
fall, or to the same beat of the tambarine. The consequence of this 
is, unity, not division; sympathy, not aversion; and the children are 
very frequently seen, when, in the hours of play, they meet in their 
rambles, to fall into the order of their school, and commence their 
little song together. 

If, farther, the force of Examp.e, in the character of the teacher, 
be great, it is abundantly more effectual in the infants on each 
other. In the former instance they admire and cheerfully acknow- 
ledge the good influence. In the latter they attempt imitation. It 
is not, indeed, to be supposed, that, in an infant under six years of 
age, any very confirmed moral habits can be impressed. The ten- 
der thought has begun only to germinate, and it requires constant 
example, and the unceasing presence of favorabie circumstances, 
to encourage the growth of the rising principle, and to give it the 
force of an habitual determination. But, while such considerations 
throw some doubt over the permanent effect of this system, unless 
followed up by subsequent education, they seem to set before us a 
more reasonable hope of preparing the mind of infants for the best 
future habits: as an acquired evil is much more easily removed at 
this early age, than when the mind has approached nearer to matu- 
rity; and the example and sympathy, of which we now speak, make 
that cure for the present almost inevitable as well as rapid. In an 
infant school, the eye never wanders over that which is depraved, 
nor is the ear assailed by the language of impiety. The universal 
pleasure which appears on every hand, is connected with the prac- 
tice of that which is excellent; and if one be introduced to the little 
flock, who has previously indulged some bad habit, he almost insen- 
sibly loses the evil, in assimilating himself to the character of 
those around him. 

The means of influence in an infant school, within the power of 
the teacher, which remain to be considered, are of a more techni- 
cal character. 
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The first of these is, THE FORM OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM, AND THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HE THERE MAY INTRODUCE. Concerning the 
former, some remarks will be offered hereafter. I shall for the 
present satisfy myself in saying, that the children should be so pla- 
ced in the room that attention may be accompanied with the small- 
est possible bodily exertion; and that the position of the instructer 
should be equally distant from the greatest part of his little flock; 
in order that he may appear to address them without pain te him- 
self, and without the tones of anger to them. The room should be 
spacious, freely aired and lighted, and the walls frequently and well 
whitewashed. It should have every appearance of simplicity, and 
cleanliness, and health. The effect of this arrangement is irresisti- 
ble. The infants leave, it is presumed, small and crowded, and too 
often dirty, rooms, for one which is cleanly and cheerful. The 
feeling which is connected with such a change is almost necessari- 
ly pleasurable, and they look forward to the hours when they are 
to be assembled as to a scene of real amusement and comfort. 

If the teacher be judicious, many different modes, by which to 
increase the efficiency of this source of influence, will suggest 
themselves to him. Let the very walls of the school speak to him. 
Scripture pictures, especially those which tend to illustrate the life 
of the Savior, may be placed there with the best effect: for, al- 
though they may, at present, communicate to the mind of the child 
no connected history, they may prepare him for that course of 
thought which will aid his conceptions, when the narrative may be 
hereafter laid before him. The same remarks may be made con- 
cerning subjects of natural history. They will impress insensibly 
on the mind correct ideas of form, and figure, and color, in con- 
nection with the names of the various“animals which may be pre- 
sented to his eyes. 

Nor would I omit short and expressive passages from the scrip- 
tures; bearing on the first and most simple principles of our reli- 
gion, and the earliest duties of human life. These should be print- 
ed in very large characters, and meet the eye of the little pupils on 
every hand. To be very particular on these topics is hardly desira- 
ble, as this mode of influencing the little infants may manifestly be 
varied according to the taste of the superintendent of the school. 
How possible is it thus to cast a sort of moral atmosphere around 
their minds, and to elicit their first energies on those things which 
are both pleasing and salutary ! 

Among the subordinate means for throwing an influenee over an 
assembly of infants, we may next adduce metopy. ‘The effect of 
music, however simple, on the minds of children, is one of those 
things which nature herself has taught us. Pain and sickness and 
anxiety are often forgotten by the babe whose ear has been gained 
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by some trivial air flowing from the lips of a mother. Melody may 
be used by a superintendent of an infant school for a twofold pur- 
pose. When he perceives the little company, whilst, engaged in 
their lessons, to grow weary, he may, without previous notice, com- 
mence some cheerful air, in which the whole of the school will al- 
most involuntarily join. Their spirits will be immediately revived, 
and they will address themselves to their tasks with renewed energy. 

I will not long detain the reader in remarking, that RuYTHMICcAL 
ACTION may be introduced into the system of infant schools, with 
similar, but perhaps more beneficial, effects than the former. If 
the affections of the school have been gained to the person of the 
master, they will be easily induced to imitate every movement which 
he may choose to perform. There is, in the minds of most infants, 
a natural inclination to a love of rhythmical measure. Proportion 
and succession win their ear, and act more powerfully upon them 
than any animal excitement. They will beat the ground with their 
feet, or clap their hands, immediately on hearing or observing 
others engaged in so doing. One united sympathy is thus dissemi- 
nated, and the step from that point to order and silence and atten- 
tion, is at all times easy. 

The bodily action, moreover, which is thus promoted, tends ma- 
terially to their health; and, while it refreshes their languishing 
attention, causes the animal spirits to flow more freely. 

In the use of these various modes of diffusing an influence over 
the little multitude, some discretion will be requisite on the part of 
the teacher. Prudence will suggest to him, that, excepting the 
cases where instruction must flow directly from himself, his person- 
al authority should be brought as seldom as possible into action. 
This he should endeavor rather to increase than to use; until his 
presence should suggest the love of order, and the habit of atten- 
tion. 

It may be expected that I should here introduce some remarks 
on the subject of punishments and rewards. It is possible, that, 
notwithstanding the good influence of sympathy and example, some 
punishment may be found to be requisite; not only for the good of 
the child himself, but also for that of all the assembly by which he 
is surrounded. The choice of this punishment will offer no little 
difficulty to the teacher, and require no little discrimination. To 
correct in the way of retribution, or especially with the slightest 
appearance of ungoverned anger, must produce the worst effects 
upon children, whose judgement is for the most part formed on im- 
pression, and who imitate that which seems to offer them a mo- 
mentary gratification, without regard to the consequences which 
may follow. For the same reason, any exposure ofthe guilt of the 
little delinquent, which is calculated to feed the pride or excite the 
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personal dislike of those around, is by all means to be avoided. It 
may be stated as a fact, that children who have entered such 
schools with apparently fixed habits of sin, have lost those habits, 
within a few weeks after their introduction, without the use of cor- 
poral punishment. 

Objections, similar to those which have been expressed concern- 
ing corporal punishments, may be made to the common mode of 
manifesting the approbation of a superintendent by rewards. These 
are not necessary, and, generally speaking, are unsuitable to the 
system of infant schools. Success is not, in the majority of instan- 
ces, anywhere the mark of excellence. It is decidedly not so in 
these establishments, where the moral dispositions are as much the 
subjects of education as the intellect. 

To rewards which are given generally through the school, I 
however by no means object. That which gratifies all, can excite 
a questionable feeling in none. When all are pleased, the spirit 
of unity is not injured, and the general tone of the establishment is 


improved. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from p. 42.) 


We come now to the subject of discipline. It would be unne- 
cessary to say that no corporeal punishment is inflicted in this female 
school, could we believe that it is never allowed in others. We 
need no check upon absence; for the absence itself is a severe 
punishment to the pupil. We check tardiness by rewarding punc- 
tuality; but, if this is not sufficient, we deduct the tardiness from the 
time allowed for recess; and, as few children love to sit still while 
their fellows are playing, such cases seldom occur. This is the 
only penance we inflict. By a vote of the trustees, the sum of 
twenty-five cents a scholar is appropriated every quarter, for re- 
wards. This forms a fund, say twenty dollars, to be distributed 
quarterly, amongst the scholars. Now, as the usual method of dis- 
tributing prizes and medals, while it gratifies one or two pre-eminent 
scholars, disappoints and disheartens a great many, fully as deserv- 
ing, and affords no stimulus to the majority of the school, who nev- 
er expect to gain the prize, we have adopted a more equitable and 
satisfactory method, which relieves the master or trustees from the 
painful task of selecting the best scholar, and affords even the least 
eminent as much reward as she deserves. A nominal currency, 
called merits, is introduced, and a certain number of merits fixed for 
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every exercise; so that each child knows how much she can earn, 
and how many merits her classmates are entitled to receive. An 
alphabetical list of names is written, against which as many merits 
are marked in scores, as she is entitled to. If she can do more 
than the exercise required, she receives extra merits. ‘These mer- 
its are marked, the moment the exercise is finished; but, as it would 
take too long to call the roil of the whole school at the end of 
every exercise, each monitor is required to keep a list of the chil- 
dren in her class, say five or six, and, at a given signal, the marks 
are in a minute recorded upon these lists, from which they are, 
once a week, transferred to the general list kept by the master. 
At the end of the quarter, the number of merits each child has 
acquired is counted, and then the whole number awarded to all the 
schoiars, added up. By this gross amount the prize fund of twenty 
dollars is divided, and the cash value of each merit is found: By 
this method every child receives as much as she is entitled to by 
her industry; and no murmur has ever been heard. Those who 
have been able to understand this description will see that there is 
no limitation to the number or value of merits, the latter depend- 
ing upon the former; and whether there be one thousand or ten 
thousand merits distributed in the quarter, each child will receive 
her proportion of the fund. But, as the share of some will be too 
inconsiderable to purchase a valuable prize, the amount is credited, 
if they request it, in a book kept for that purpose, and then added 
tothe amount of the next quarter. Some pupils have never taken 
up a cent since they first entered the school, preferring to receive 
their whole sum, when they withdraw. 

But there is another class-list, kept for a very different purpose, 
and called the demerit list. Whenever a child offends against the 
known regulations of the school, one or more demerits, according 
to the nature of the offence, are marked against her name; and 
these demerits are deducted from the amount of her merits, at the 
end of the quarter; but should they outnumber her merits, they are 
charged to her, in account, and deducted from the next quarter. 
This is the only punishment, except the loss of recess, ever used in 
the school, and it has been found sufficient to restrain the most 
careless or ungovernable. Your instructer is of opinion that no 
other punishment is necessary in any school. Corporeal punish- 
ment is allowed in some monitorial schools; but the founder of the 
system discountenanced it, as hardening vicious boys, and ruining 
the temper of good ones. He proposed various modes of mortifi- 
cation and penance; but it is believed that a few dollars, appropriated 
and distributed as we propose, will be found more simple and effi- 
cacious. The only school I ever taught, previous to this, was com- 


posed of children mostly of the poorest class in our city, such as 
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cannot now be found in any other public school. One year, I pur- 
sued the system of castigation, with no little rigor; but, becoming 
convinced of its evil tendency, I tried my present system, the sec- 
ond year, with perfect success. The children were more obedient, 
more attentive, and more happy. 


It may seem unnecessary to say a word in answer to object- 
tions which have been made to the monitorial system; since its 
success has refuted them, in the most effectual manner; but I 
think they may be proved theoretically, as well as practically 
groundless, and therefore beg your indulgence for a few moments 
longer. 

It is said that children, comparatively ignorant, are unqualified 
to teach others. In answer to this, it might be sufficient to assert 
that we do not require children to teach any thing of which they 
are ignorant; but it is said that children are not qualified to teach 
what they do understand; because they are ignorant of other 
subjects, and but little older than their classes. This principle 
appears to me to strike at the root of all instruction; and no adult 
teacher, who must necessarily be ignorant of many things which 
he does, or does not pretend to teach to an audience older perhaps 
than himself, ought to be countenanced, for a moment. But the 
wisest and best of us go to church, and to lectures on all subjects, 
without suspecting that the teacher is only a monitor, who knows 
a little more than we do of the subject under consideration, but is 
perhaps our inferior in other respects. The art of teaching con- 
sists chiefly in adapting the explanation to the capacity of the 
learner. That this qualification is possessed by few—very few— 
adults, is a lamentable fact. Even their familiarity with a subject 
is sometimes the cause of their failure, in attempting to communi- 
cate it to others. Is it not a reasonable supposition, that the ex- 
planations of children to children, may be often better suited to 
their capacities, than the explanations of adults? If it be granted 
that one child can teach another the alphabet, it follows that, with 
proportionate increas> of knowledge, she can teach syllables, 
then short words, and so on to the end of all knowledge. It may 
be said, then, there is danger of a child’s being required to teach 
too much. If the master is so ignorant of her cara-ity, as to 
require such an exereise, she will not attempt it. Children are 
more sensible of their defects, than their elders are, and have less 
art, and no motive, in concealing them. If, because a child is not 
thoroughly instructed, the capacity of her monitor must be question- 
ed, what is to be inferred from the fact that pupils of all, even the 
best teachers, are often in the same condition?—I am almost 
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ashamed to be opposing theory to theory, when I am furnished 
with what is the best of all arguments—a successful experiment. 

But it has been said, grant that they can teach, it does not follow _ i 
that they can govern. Children, it is said, lack judgement—so do e 4 
men. Children are often partial—so are men. Children love to ' 
domineer—-so de men. Children, then, are little men; and in i 
what does their peculiar inability consist? Men, it is replied, have 
more judgement, when compared with children, than the latter 
have, when compared with each other. We may safely grant all 
this, and destroy its force, by saying that if they have less judge- 
ment in proportion, the drafts upon it are less also. The child’s 
sphere of government is very limited, and always subordinate to 
the master’s. The objection goes upon the presumption that 
monitors have full power to punish or reward, without being ac- 
countable for their conduct. But the reverse is the fact; for, in 
every case that can possibly be anticipated, their duty and power 
is clearly defined; and, in all cases, the scholar is allowed to ap- 
peal from the monitor’s decision, to that of the master, who is 
always at hand. 

It is contended that self-government, and the government of 
others, should constitute a prominent feature in every system of 
education. But shall children be taught thet they must be discreet, 
impartial, and self commanding, and have no opportunity of exer- 
cising these qualities? If children lack judgement, they will run 
no risk of lessening their stock, by exercising the little they do 
possess. It should be recollected that every monitor is also a 
scholar; and our system is truly republican. Being sometimes 
governed, children will be less likely to grow imperious; and some- 
times commanding, they will not easily become servile. Men were 
once thought incapable of governing themselves, but experiment 
has proved that those who made the assertion did not know every 
thing. 

Perhaps the best test of the excellence of a government, is the 
general morality, order, industry, and happiness of the governed. 
In the best communities, some irregularities will appear; but these 
should not weigh against the general regularity. In forming an 
opinion of our discipline, however, if a death-like silence be the 
criterion of perfection, we shall certainly be cast. We have no 
ambition to produce such a state of things, and maintain it at its 
known cost of happiness, time, and labor. We love the hum of 
business; and our practical system cannot go on without it. The 
old system of committing to memory, and obliging the whole to be 
idle and silent, that one may work, is an unprofitable system. We . 
aim at full and complete employment; and this we obtain with as 
little noise as possible. But we go farther, and assert from expe- 
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rience that this noise neither interrupts business, nor can be consi- 
dered an evil. It is true, that several classes recite at the same 
time, (that is, one of each class does,) but the classes are at some 
distance from each other, and face the centre of a semicircle, 
where sits their monitor. They can easily be heard by her and by 
each other, and of course need not speak very loud. ‘They can- 
not hear distinctly what is said in another ciass; and, having full 
employment in their own, would not regard it, if they could hear. 
This power of attending to business, and abstracting their thoughts 
from surrounding objects and occupations, is an acquisition, which, 
in after life, will be invaluable. 

It has been urged by some that we appeal too powerfully to the 
principle of ambition. We encourage fair and honorable compe- 
tition in every possible manner; for, although it is desirable that 
children should love virtue for virtue’s self, and act from no 
meaner motive than the love of acting well, still I do not tind that 
our pupils understand these abstract motives, nor do | think they 
will ever make them their spring of action, until their elders set the 
example. Emulation is the most powerful excitement to exertion; 
and we use it, because it is so. Our system of rewards and pun- 
ishments, has been explained; and it is clear that there is no 
danger from that. What then could have given rise to such an 
objection? If the activity and ardor which our children exhibit in 
all their pursuits, be a source of apprehension, perhaps it will be 
some relief to suggest a more probable cause for them, than the 
abuse of emulation. I refer to the influence of example, the 
influence which active and industrious spirits exert upon their 
neighbors. This universal industry has been mistaken for unhal- 
lowed ambition; and, when we think of the striking contrast which 
it exhibits to the lifeless inactivity of most schools, we are not 
surprised at the mistake. 

Another form of an objection already mentioned, (that monitors 
are incompetent to teach,) is, that the master does not teach all 
the children himself. It is true that he does not teach the smallest 
children all their lessons, but he reviews them often enough to 
ascertain their improvement, and to correct any errors which may 
have escaped the monitors. He examines them often enough to 
see that they are properly training for his hand. They are never 
out of his presence, and are always encouraged to ask his assis- 
tance, when it is needed. In asystem so practical, it would be 
impossible for the master to attend to all. He therefore creates a 
sort of ubiquity, by stationing monitors to watch over such work 
as. he cannot inspect himself. The master should bestow most of 
his attention upon the monitors; but no injustice is done to the 
lower classes; for they, in turn, will become monitors, and have so 
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much of the master’s exclusive care, that all former deficiencies 
will be amply made up. That there should be no obstacle to this 
course, the instructer suggested the salutary rule which refuses 
admission to all children over twelve years of age. Now, as the 
older scholars withdraw, the younger fill their places, and are not 
kept back by the entrance of pupils older than themselves, and 
unwilling to be taught by them, although much their inferiors m 
knowledge. This rule has excluded about forty applicants for 
admjssion; but it has had a highly salutary influence upon the 
discipline and improvement of the pupils. The earlier children 
enter our school, the better. They cannot begin too soon to form 
those habits of industry, and acquire that docility, which our sys- 
tem is admirably calculated to form. So far from considering the 
instruction of children by other children an evil or defect that 
should be remedied, I think it desirable; and their time, as well as 
the master’s is, by this arrangement, employed to the best possible 
advantage. Our plan is adopted in every other avocation of life: 
why is it objected to in this case only? We require the monitors 
to teach what is simple, and easily taught, and leave the difficult 
parts of instruction for the master. The artist requires that the 
plain and easier part of his work be done by his apprentices, while 
the finishing is reserved for his own hand. But, in one case it has 
been asked, shall we not place our child under another master, 
until she is qualified to be a monitor in your school? I answer 
that that time, will never come; for if children taught at other 
schools ever become equal to our monitors in the knowledge of 
books, they will be ignorant of the art of teaching, and comparative- 
ly indocile and insubordinate. (Note 4.) Such a question supposes 
that no children are employed as monitors, but such as are qualified 
to enter the classes more particularly under the master’s care. 
This isa mistake; for every child (except the youngest,) is, at 
times, empioyed as a monitor. ‘They are thus betimes initiated; 
and, no sooner does a child know any thing that may be forgotten, 
than she is employed as 2 monitor, th:t the constant reviewing of 
what she has studied, may fix it uidelibly upon her memory. 
Teaching and learning, like reading anu writing, go hand in hand, 
from the beginning. We never separate them. 

In our estimate of the advantages of this system, I have said 
nothing of the benefit which monitors derive from it. We shall 
connect this part of the subject with our remarks upon another 
objection, namely, that our practical system affords no opportunity 
for cultivating the memory. If by this is meant that we do not 
require our pupils to say books by rote, we plead guilty. But 
however this objection may lye against our school, it will not be 
against the moniforial system; for there is nothing in the system to 
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prevent the introduction of this worse than useless exercise. It 
requires no ingenious reasoning to prove, that,.if children are only 
required to recite a page or two from memory, verbatim, a monitor 
is as capable of hearing the recitation, as any master can be. 
But, if the objection imply that the memory of our pupils is not 
exercised in storing up as many facts as are well understood, it has 
no foundation in truth. The memory is, no doubt, the storehouse 
of the other intellectual faculties; but, for the sake of filling it up, 
shall we throw in all the broken and useless furniture we can find 
room for? Inaclass of twenty, just promoted to my care, are 
several who have repeatedly committed to memory the large geog- 
raphies used in common schools; but they neither rank at the head 
of their class, nor appear in any respect superior to such as com- 
menced the study with them, but a few months ago, and never com- 
mitted a word to memory. The immense difference of labor 
which this explanatory mode imposes upon the teacher and moni- 
tors, must satisfy any one, that personal ease is not our object in 
introducing it. We endeavor to exhibit every thing to the senses 
of the pupil. Instead of describing a kite to a boy we should 
make one before his eyes, and then require him to make one. In- 
stead of describing the road to any place, we should go with the 
child, and let her see for herself. Which the child will recollect 
longest, the definition or the object, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine. Our experience teaches us, that before children have 
reached the end of a large book which they are committing to 
memory, they have begun to forget the beginning. What an ad- 
mirable method to prevent a master’s having nothing to teach his 
pupils, and to save the expense of books! and what a comfort it 
must be to the little traveller on this delightful route, to know that 
when he travels it again, every object will be decked with the 
charm of novelty, and as fresh as if he had never seen it before! 
Even with all our care and practice, much is forgotten by the pu- 
pils; but we have a powerful check upon this natural tendency to 
oblivion, by the incessant reviews of former lessons, which moni- 
tors are obliged to make, while teaching. If any branch of educa- 
tion must be reviewed, how much more agreeable must be our meth- 
od, and how much more will it diversify the exercise, and enlarge the 
thinking powers. Much as the public mind needs information on 
the subject of education, I think no one will deny that one cannot 
teach without also learning. But, if any parent doubts this fact, let 
him take a geography or other elementary book, and attempt to 
teach his own children. We will rest our defence upon the experi- 
ment. I have always found that those who teach most are the 
most intelligent scholars; and, for this reason, I always employ all, 
as far as our small number of scholars and classes will permit. 
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An afternoon school, under the care of a lady, has been opened 
and continued for two summers. Instruction in drawing and needle- 
work has been given on the monitoria] plan. This department will 
again be opened early in spring; and it is the intention of the in- 
structress to conform more closely than ever to the system of clas- 
sification and mutual instruction, so favorably commenced. To 
enable her to do this, the trustees have provided that not only nee- 
dies and thread, but cloth shall be furnished for the children. This 
is rendered necessary on many accounts. Many children come 
' unprovided with work; and, even when provided, the work is either 
so unsuitable, or so diversified, that it sets classification at defiance. 
These have been serious obstacles to the improvement of the pupils; 
and it is hoped that any unwillingness to lose, for a time, the little 
labor of the child, will not prevent a cheerful acquiescence in the 
improvement proposed, 

Finally, in regard to the co-operation of the parents I would re- 
mark that it has, in almost every instance, shown itself in a ready 
acquiescence in all that | proposed. More than this negative co- 
operation I could not reasonably expect; for it was impossible for 
the parents to understand my views, without some explanation of 
them; and my arduous duties have hitherto prevented my visiting 
them, and personally explaining my wishes and intentions. I have 
been promising myself a period of repose, when having matured 
my system, and qualified myself to teach every thing, I should have 
time to cultivate that acquaintance with the parents of my pupils, 
which alone can enable me to understand their wishes, and secure 
their active co-operation. But this time has not yet arrived; and 
I can only hope that the explanations here attempted, will be some 
approach to the desired end. Parents may now see what is expect- 
ed of their children, and will have a guide to enable them to inquire 
into their pursuits. I can readily perceive, by the conduct of the 
children, when any interest in their progress is felt at home. Most 
children love study, when presented in an intelligible form; and, 
when they find their friends interested in what they do, they work 
with tenfold satisfaction. Without much loss of time, parents may 
do much by occasionally asking a few questions as to their chil- 
dren’s rank in the school and in their classes, their number of mer- 
its and demerits; by allowing them to have a slate and pencil at 
home, and occasionally asking them to write, or cipher, or draw 
maps upon it. They will not need the parents’ assistance, but may 
sometimes need encouragement, to undertake what is required of 
them, In drawing maps, for instance, the beginner is, through 
diffidence, afraid to make the first attempt. The parent must not 
suppose, on this account, that too much is required of the child; for 
she is only required to do as well as she can. The rudest scrawl 
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is always expected; but it must be recollected that the picture in 
the mind is much superior to that exhibited on paper. On the 
whole, the instructer is anxious to give his pupils a practical and 
useful, and not merely an ornamental education; believing with 
one whose memory our city fondly cherishes, one* who well knew 
how to value the elegant refinements and accomplishments of soci- 
ety, “That it is time some plan of more liberal and extensive 
female education were devised, to form the mothers of your chil- 
dren’s children; an education, which will save many a ripening 
female mind from that feebleness, to which it might otherwise be 
destined, in this age of vanity and books; so that women may be 
more generally furnished with principles as well as sentiments, with 
logic as well as taste, with true knowledge as well as with a morbid 
thirst for entertainment.” 

We look forward also to the time when circumstances will war- 
rant the introduction of physical, as well as intellectual education 
into our school. The practicability of uniting them was satisfacto- 
rily proved by a slight experiment, made last season, with very inad- 
equate preparations. Enough was accomplished to show that the 
spirits of the pupils may be made conducive to their health, as well 
as to their amusement, and that, with suitable apparatus, and proper 
regulations, their physical powers may be improved, without detri- 
ment to their morals, or to that delicacy of character, which should 
distinguish females. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 
Boston, Dec. 23, 1825. o* 


[The notes appended to this report, are so full, and, at the same time, so inter- 
esting, that we have thought it better to give them a place in our next number. | 


COLLEGE OF SCIO. 


[The present political attitude of Greece, gives an interest to 
every thing connected with its recent history. The following ac- 
count of the college at Scio, will no doubt be peculiarly acceptable 
to our readers, from the circumstance of its having been chiefly 
written by a youth who was a student of that seminary, at the time 
when the Turks invaded the island, and who was one of the sur- 
vivors of the horrid scene of massacre and devastation which en- 
sued. 


* Buckminster. 
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The writer of the principal part of the subjoined article, is at 
present pursuing his studies at Yale college, under the patronage 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The sketch which we have here presented, is extracted from a 
letter to one of his friends in Boston; and, with the exceptioa of 
a few corrections in idiom, is given in his own words. 

As a suitable introduction to the account of the institution in 
Scio, we transcribe from the Missionary Herald a brief geogra- 
phical description of the island. | 


‘The isle of Scio is separated from the continent of Asia, by a 
channel eighteen miles in width. On the north, is a distinct view 
of the isle of Mitylene; on the east, of the shores of Asia, the city 
of Ichesme, near to which was destroyed the Turkish fleet; on the 
south east, of the isle of Samos. The length of the island, it is said, 
is thirty miles; the breadth, from twelve to eighteen. A high range 
of mountains, composed principally of limestone, runs through the 
whole length of the island, like the green mountains of Ver- 
mont. On the east side, is an extensive and highly cultivated plain, 
upon which is the principal city, Scio, a number of fine villages, 
and numerous summer-seats of respectable merchants. The low 
lands are covered with fruit trees; as orange, lemon, fig, olive, 
pomegranate; but the mountains are barren, except now and then 
a small grove of pine trees.’ 


The college of Scio consisted of one building only, which was 
situated in the middle of the city. The edifice was originally built 
by a private person, for his own use; and was afterwards purchased, 
to be used as a school-house, when it was resolved that a charity 
school should be established. ‘The college did not require more 
than one building; as the students, being mostly natives of the 
island and of the city, wished to ‘room’ and board at their own 
homes. The few strangers who attended the college, were accom- 
modated by some families in the city. The college edifice contain- 
ed eleven rooms, most of which were used for the purpose of recit- 
ation, About the year 1815, another building was joined to the 
original one, in which there were five rooms and a hall. Two of the 
rooms were occupied by the philosophical and chemical apparatus. 
In the hall and the other rooms, lectures on chemistry, natural phi- 
losophy, and some other branches of science, were delivered. A few 
years after, another building of two storeys, was joined to the sec- 
ond. The lower storey was divided into four rooms: two for the 
Latin, French, and Turkish recitations; and two others for the 
Greek. The upper storey contained a hall, and a room for the li- 
brary, which consisted of ten or twelve thousand volumes. 
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The edifice was of stone, of a blackish color: it was erected 
about the year 1800, for the education of the poor, and was then 
called a free-school. But, when Professor Bambas arrived at Scio, 
the new buildings that | have mentioned, were erected; and the 
higher branches of education began to be taught. The institution, 
however, still retained the name of a free-school. 

The branches of education taught; were the following,—the an- 
cient Greek, Latin, French, and Turkish languages, geography, 
mathematics, ethics, history, logic, theology, rhetoric, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, astronomy, and drawing. 

All the students of the college studied Greek, and were divided 
into four classes. ‘The lowest class was subdivided into three; each 
of which was committed to the charge of a separate instructer: the 
second and third were arranged in two divisions, each likewise un- 
der a separate instructer. Candidates for admission to the lowest 
class, were examined only in reading: when admitted, they began 
grammar, and attended to writing, parsing, and construing. In the 
second class, likewise, they attended to parsing, and translated au- 
thors more difficult than those which were studied by the first class. 
They also began to translate from modern to ancient Greek. The 
third and fourth classes attended to the same things nearly; but 
the authors were of the higher order, as Plato, Demosthenes, and 
the Poets. The lessons of these classes were longer, and the 
teachers, men of superior talent. 

The insiructers did not, as in some colleges in this country, ac- 
company their divisions through all their studies, but each one 
superintended a certain year of the course. The students were 
usually advanced to higher classes, every two years; and not all 
the members of the class together, but only those who were thought 
fit by their instructers. 

The students of the first, second, and third classes, spent about 
six hours every day in reciting,—three in the morning, and three in 
the afternoon. In the morning, they were first examined in the 
preceding day’s lesson. Two or three of them then read the lesson 
of the day; after which the instructer commented upon it. The 
students then wrote down the translation of the instructer. In the 
afternoon, the time was spent in parsing, and syntax. In the sec- 
ond and third classes, the afternoon was spent in examining some 
of the scholar’s translations from modern into ancient Greek, and 
also in giving the etymology and syntax of the whole lesson. 

The students of the fourth class spent only an hour and half in 
reciting, commencing about half past eleven, when the other 
classes were dismissed. The professor commented upon the lesson 
of the day. One of the students then read and another analysed 
part of it. After they were dismissed, they had to translate their 
lesson into modern Greek, and write it down. The professor cor- 
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rected one of these, the next day; and the rest of the students cor- 
rected theirs according to it. ‘This class had also to translate from 
modern into ancient Greek, and (like the other translation of their 
lessons) one was corrected by the professor; the others, by the stu- 
dents. 

All the recitations of these four classes were in Greek; and the i 
members of the first two were not permitted to attend to any other s 
branch of education. As for the other two classes, it was left at 
the option of the students to attend to either arithmetic, or algebra, 
and either Latin or French; but not any other branch, as chemistry, 
philosophy, &c. The reasons why the students of these classes 
did not attend to any other branch, were, that the pupils were 
young, and that their parents thought it would be of more advan- 
tage to them, to defer the study of higher branches, until they had 
gone through all the classes, and received a thorough knowledge of 
M their own language. The professors themselves advised to this 
course. 

After the students had gone through these four classes, they might 
study the Latin, French, and Turkish languages. Very little at- 
tention was paid to Latin; and there were but very few who studied 
it. The Latin class had only three recitations a week. The 
French language received more attention; and the classes were 
divided into three; all of which were committed to the French in- 
structer. They recited in the morning; each class occupying an 
hour. The Turkish scholars recited every afternoon. They were 
also permitted to attend the lectures on geography, which, during 
a part of the year, were delivered every day, in the afternoon, at 
four o’clock: on arithmeti¢, delivered daily in the forenoon, at half 
past eleven:—on algebra, three times every week, in the afternoon: 
on geometry three times every week, in the afternoon: on theology, 
once a week, in the forenoon of Saturday, during a part of the year: 
on logic, at the time when there were none on theology: on as- 
tronomy in the afternoon, three times every week, during a part of 
the year: on natural philosophy, three times every week, in the 
forenoon: on chemistry, in the forenoon, three times a week: on 
rhetoric, once a week on Saturday forenoon: on ethics, during a 
part of the year, three times a week, at four in the afternoon: on 
history, during a part of the year. Drawing was taught three times 
a week in the afternoon. 

The professors were paid out of the college funds, which were 
collected from the donations of the people. It was customary for 
any citizen who met with success in business, to give something to 
the college; and many used to leave in their wills a certain sum for 3 
its use. But no student paid any thing for tuition,—not even the { 
son of the wealthiest citizen. The students, however, had to pro- 
cure books. 
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Further particulars concerning the college of Scio, are contain- 
ed in the following extracts from a letter to Professor Hall of Mid- 
diebury college, by the lamented Parsons, an enterprising and inde- 
fatigable missionary to the East.—‘See Morton’s Life of Parsons. 


‘Scio, (Grecian Archipelago,) October 12, 1820. 
‘Very Dear Sir, 

‘For a long time, there has been a public school in this city; 
but five years since, it assumed a new form and government under 
the care of Mr. Bambas, the principal professor. The progress 
has been rapid; and it now claims a rank among the first literary 
institutions of Turkey. Professor Bambas, previous to his accept- 
ance of the charge of the seminary, spent seven years in Paris 
qualifying himself for the duties of this station; and he is now held 
in high estimation both as a scholar and as an instructer. Young gen- 
tlemen, from Constantinople, Smyrna, Thessalonica, Athens, and in- 
deed from every direction are sent here to receive an education, 
and remain from one year to five years, according to the studies 
pursued. The number of students is about seven hundred. It is 
necessary to observe, however, that a considerable proportion of 
the students are very young, and are instructed in the first princi- 
ples of grammar. In the different departments of college are four- 
teen instructers, who may be arranged in the following order. 

‘N. Bambas, Professor of Philos. Chem. Philol. and Rhet.— 
Salary $750. Professor of Mathematics—Salary $430. Pro- 
fessor of Theol. Geom. Algebra, Arith. and Geog.—Salary $430. 

Professor of the Turkish language—Salary $430. Profes- 
sor of the French and Latin languages—Salary $580. Nine 
instructers in the ancient and modern Greek. 

‘The scholars in grammar are divided into four classes, accord- 
ing to their improvement. The method of teaching is quite pecu- 
liar. ‘The instructer first reads the lesson from some ancient Greek 
author, compares each sentence with the modern Greek, and gives 
a paraphrase of the whole in the common dialect. After this, three 
students (selected by lot) are required to give in rotation a public 
exposition of the lesson, submitting to the corrections made by the 
professor. In this manner every member of the class must be in 
preparation, or be in danger of public admonition. 

‘The examinations are frequent and critical. Every Saturday the 
principal professor visits each class, examines the students in the 
lessons of the past week, and makes inquiry with respect to their 
moral deportment. At the close of each month, the students are 
required to present to the officers of college a fair copy of each 
lesson during the past month, and to submit to a public examination. 
On the seventh of January in each year commences an annual ex- 
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amination, which continues twenty days, in the presence of the 
bishop, corporation, faculty of college, and respectable gentlemen 
from the city.’ 


Such was the condition of this flourishing seminary till the island 
was invaded, and its population almost exterminated by the ‘Turks. 
The college shared of course in the general catastrophe. 


The following brief account of the melancholy fate of Scio, is 
taken from the Life of Parsons. 


‘We would not affirm that the Sciotes were wise in rearing the 
standard of independence at so early a period of the Grecian strug- 
gle. If unwise, they certianly paid dearly for their folly. But 
whatever reflections any may indulge on this subject, it is plain that 
the barbarities of the Turks, and the miseries of the Greeks, were 
almost unparalleled in the history of guilt and wo. The Turks 
landed in Scio, in April 1822. Before them it was the garden of 
Eden, behind them a desolate wilderness. The city of Scio was 
burnt and destroyed. The flourishing college there, the hope and 
ornament of modern Greece, was demolished; its tibrary and philo- 
sophical apparatus given to the flames, and the professors and stu- 
dents slaughtered or driven into exile. Of the inhabitants, more than 
twenty-five thousand were put to the sword, burned and drowned, 
or perished by fatigue or by disease caught from the infection of the 
mangled carcasses that lay in the streets. More than forty-one 
thousand were sold for slaves. Many of these were ladies of dis- 
tinction, who were dragged with ropes around their necks over the 
ashes and ruins of their own dwellings, and ever the bodies of their 
slaughtered relatives, into transport-ships, to be carried to Smyrna 
and elsewhere, and sold into hopeless bondage. Upwards of forty 
villages and eighty-six churches were consumed by the flames. A 
number of suffering starving wretches fled to the mountains; and 
fifteen or twenty thousand escaped to some of the neighboring 
islands.’ 


It must be long ere Greece can again boast of an institution equal 
to that of Scio. But it is pleasing to observe that, in the meantime, 
the spirit of education and of improvement is not extinguished; and 
that schools on the monitorial plan, are in successful operation, in 
those regions where there is any confidence of security from the 
horrors of war. A central model school is established at Argos, 
where teachers are trained and qualified to commence similar 
schools in other parts of the country. 
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PROPOSED INSTITUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Under the head of intelligence, it was mentioned in No. | of 
the Journal, that an agricultural seminary was under consideration 
by the legislature of this state. We are happy to learn that the 
institution proposed, is on a larger scale, and is meant to embrace 
all the higher branches of a useful education for ‘that class of per- 
sons who do not desire, or are unable to obtain, a college educa- 
tion.’ 

The immense importance of this subject forbids our entering on 
the discussion of it, within the limits to which we are necessarily 
restricted; and we shall perhaps better satisfy our readers, by sub- 
mitting to them the following able report, and allowing it to speak 
for itself. 

We introduce this subject in the present early stage of its pro- 
gress, because we feel assured that it will be unanimously, and ef- 
fectually acted on. The institution in contempiation, commends 
itself to the earnest attention and the best efforts of the assembled 
representatives of the commonwealth: it throws open the doors of 
a liberal and practical education to the great body of the people. 
It proposes such plans of instruction as cannot fail to train up for 
usefulness and respectability, the youth of Massachusetts general- 
ly:—not the sons of the wealthy merely, not the candidates for 
professional life, but the young of every class, who are preparing 
for mercantile, mechanical, or agricultural pursuits. 

We repeat our hope that the proposed seminary will at once re- 
ceive a place among the institutions of our States. It will prove, 
we trust, a substantial benefit to posterity, and a perpetual honor to 
our present legislature. 

The report itself is an interesting proof of the extensive preva- 
lence of enlightened views on the subject of education. Its authors 
will, we hope, be amply compensated for their exertions, by seeing 
all their suggestions sanctioned by the legislature, and acopted in 
more than one school of the kind which they recommend. | 


Report of the Commissioners, appointed by a Resolve of the Legislature, passed on 
the 22d February, 1825. 


THE commissioners appointed by a resolve, passed on the 22d 
day of February last, now respectfully present the result of their 
deliberations to the Legislature. 

By that resolve, it was made their duty ‘to digest and prepare a 
system for the establishment of such an institution, or institutions, 
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as the commissioners shouid deem it expedient, for the State to 
create and endow, as should be best calculated to afford economi- 
cal ane sufficient instruction, in the practical arts and sciences, to 
that class of persons, who do not desire, or are unable to obtain a 
collegiate education; and also to prepare and digest a system for 
a proper organisation of a fund, to be set apart for the purposes of 
education; showing the sources from which the same might be ob- 
tained, and the objects to which the same ought to be applied.’ 

It is known that this subject was brought before the Legislature, 
by a memorial presented at the last winter session, emanating from 
that class of persons, most directly interested in it. 

But neither they nor others, can hope for the success of any 
project of the kind, unless it be shown, that the wants of the com- 
munity demand it. 

In the language of that memorial, we may say with truth; ‘ that 
the present is the favorable moment, for calling the attention of the 
public to a serious consideration of the permanent interests of soci- 

ety. It is in such a season only, when the State is exempt from the 

burdens and dangers of war, that we are at liberty to consult, or 
government to provide for those interests, which belong not to one 
but to many generations. 

‘ All wise States, therefore, have for these designs, availed them- 
selves of such periods, when men have both the leisure, and the 
temper to consider, not only the immediate wants of Society, but 
their connection with the great family of mankind, and future ages.’ 
The question in geueral, whether the State shall by public patron- 
age cherish schools, colleges, and learning, has long with us been 
settled, Our schools are our pride, our glory; they make a part of 
our State policy. The frightful indifference which the mass of men 
has in all ages shown, to these most important interests, has in 
every wise community, forced the care of them upon the public 
guardians. With us it has become an axiom, that the preservation 
of free institutions, without great intelligence in the people, is im- 
practicable. The inquiry aow is, whether we are to rest content 
with what we have done, whether we shall remain stationary; or 
rather whether we shall retrograde, for in human improvement, in 
man or nations, there is nothing stationary. Every where else, in 
Europe, as well as in our own States, all is excitement, effort, and 
struggle. This is a country of business and labor. Hence arises 
the necessity of giving dignity to labor, as the duty, virtue, and 
happiness of an American citizen. 

In most countries, learning and education constitute a seperate 
cast, an aristocracy of itself, a class of men distinct, exclusive, 
having little sympathy with the mass of their fellow creatures, little 
interest in their concerns, or knowledge of their affairs. 
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The question for us is, whether we shall take an opposite course, 
and endeavor to bring men into that state, in which all shall be sat- 
isfied, that so far as government is concerned, a tender regard is 
shown for all, and thus reconcile all to the inevitable individual dis- 
tinctions, which exist in nature, and in every form of society how- 
ever organised. ‘The world has been divided into those who have 
governed, and those who have been in subjection. Education has 
given to the former their power, the want of it has placed the latter 
in a state of imbecility and abject degradation. It has been believ- 
ed, that the reverse of this could not exist in nature. We, in these 
free States, on the contrary, are of opinion, that nature points out 
no such thing; but that the improvements which are growing up, 
show that much of this distinction is grossly artificial, against nature, 
and the order of Providence. That so many should remain in the 
semi-barbarous state in which they are found in most countries, 
covered with rags, buried in filth, terrible to the eye, and frightful 
to the imagination of cultivated men, (if that be shown to be a 
necessary condition) would lead us to think, that we are the victims 
of a pernicious and disgusting system of nature, rather than under 
the control of a benevolent being. No, this is not the order of 
Providence, but rather, that individuals and nations shall advance 
indefinitely, in all that knowledge, which expanding the intellect, and 
purifying the morals, makes man a religious being, and thus places 
him in a state, in which he cannot be badly governed. That a few 
hundreds or thousands in any country, should be so educated, as 
alone to be competent, to form any judgement of public measures, 
and the business of society, or any way capable of taking a part 
in the one or the other, would be incredible, if the fact did not 
stare us inthe face. The science of government, has been thought 
an unfathomable mystery, except to a few of the initiated, but see 
to what a pass this necromancy has brought nations! what base su- 
perstitions, entailing misery and poverty, what wretched regulations 
in trade, establishing monopolies, and every artificial hindrance in 
the way of wealth and prosperity, what exterminating wars, what 
loads of debt!! Let us, however, realise our superiority, claim it, 
assert it, set it forth to the world, and maintain it, by all the means 
which God has put in our power. 

The commissioners now proceed to a detail of the plan, which 
they have thought it expedient to offer; remarking as they go along, 
upon some particulars, and concluding with such observations and 
arguments, as have occurred to them; the force of which, they 
think will be the better perceived, after the details are presented. 

The commissioners mean only to dicuss the subjéct of the gene- 
ral plan, and intentionally omit many particulars, the consideration 
of which must fall upon those, to whom the organisation of the in- 
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stitution shall be entrusted, provided the State see fit to endow such 
an institution. A discussion of the various police regulations that 
may be deemed important, would be out of place here. 

The commissioners propose an endowment by the state, of one 
institution calculated in the language of the resolve ‘to afford eco- 
nomical and sufficient instruction, in the practical arts and sciences, 
to that class of persons, who do not desire, or are unable to obtain 
a collegiate education.’ In stating their preference however for 
one school, in the first instance, they do it in the full persuasion, that 
‘the State will find it expedient, after a successful trial shall have 
been made, to extend still farther the system, in the establishment 
of one or two additional schools of the like kind, to be so situated, 
as to accommodate the various parts of the State. Their ideas 
upon this subject will appear hereafter. 

In observing upon the studies to be pursued in this school, they 
wish it to be understood, that, like every other system, it is liable to 
many modifications, according to circumstances, and this consist- 
ently with the preservation of the main design.—For instance; upon 
the first organisation of the school, it may be difficult, with the 
means which the State may see fit to grant, to put it in operation 
under the most favorable circumstances, so as to embrace every 
object, which it is intended finally to accomplish. Indeed the wants 
of any new mode of instruction, will develope themselves with the 
progress of things. At the same time, it is proper for the commis- 
sioners to state distinctly the general plan; and it must be obvious, 
as they have before observed, that much must be left to the discre- 
tion of those who shall have the charge of its organisation, This 
for many reasons: among others, the difficulty which is apparent, 
ef obtaining, in the first instance, qualified teachers and managers 
in the various branches, which the objects of such an institution 
necessarily embrace. With these preliminary observations, they 
proceed to enumerate the studies. The propriety of some of them 
is so obvious, as to require no comment. It must be-kept constant- 
ly in view, that the plan of this institution is not, in any thing, a 
mere ornamental education, but a useful and profitable one; ahd 
that the pupil is to be at liberty, to pursue any, or all of these stu- 
dies, as he thinks will best suit his occupation, 


Ist.—The French and Spanish Languages. 


These languages are already considered important in all thorough 
education: they will become still more so. We are a commercial 
people; and, as the interests of trade are better understood, the 
freedom of intercourse among nations, will increase. This is more 
and more apparent every day; and nothing will so much tend to 
break down the barriers of separation, as the acquisition of lan- 
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guages common to each other. The French language is now in 
general use, over much of the continent of Europe, among the 
well educated, and men of business, and particularly in the larger 
commercial towns with which we have intercourse; besides, it is the 
language of one of the most refined nations of Europe,—of a nation, 
whose literature and knowledge of the arts, should be common 
property in the world. It is common to the inhabitants of-one of 
our most important States, Louisiana; her codes of law being even 
now, since her union with us, published in that, as well as our own 
language. In regard to the Spanish language, some of the same 
observations are applicable. But in addition, the very existence of 
the southern Republics, renders the acquisition of this, of tenfold 
importance; for it is hardly possible to conceive, that our inter- 
course with them, should not be of the most interesting and profita- 
ble kind. 


2d.—Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, including Speaking and Reading. 

These, if writing and arithmetic be added, may be deemed the ele- 
ments of an English education. As to writing, that is not intended 
to be included, as it rather belongs to a primary school; and it is 
supposed, that the art has been acquired at a period, before it is in- 
tended that a boy shall enter this school. In regard to grammar 
and rhetoric, including speaking and reading, it will be enough here to 
offer a remark or two. Some of the observations presented in the 
conclusion of the report, will have a bearing upon this head. As 
to the grammar of the English language, it cannot be considered 
an unsuitable acquisition for our intelligent farmers, mechanics, and 
merchants, who are called every day to officiate in the most impor- 
tant business of the country. The imperfect manner inwhich it is 
taught, in many of our common schools, requires no comment. By 
rhetoric, including reading, is here meant the art of public speaking. 

As to reading well, which is the foundation of speaking well, it is 
notorious as a “general truth, that this is not taught even in our 
highest schools; or, if taught at all, in the most imperfect manner. 
Good reading, which, it would seem, ought to be a common acqui- 
sition, is one of the last that can be found. In a school, therefore, 
for popular education, which is intended to fit men for those com- 
mon duties, that, without distinction, not only do, but ought to fall 
upon many among us, we lay great stress upon the arts of reading 
and speaking well, which in a free country, are very commanding 
qualifications, and make up for many defects. 


Sd.--Book-keeping and Arithmetic. 
In a country in which, to our honor, business is a distinction, in- 
atead of the ability to be idle, these branches are essential. Be- 
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tween the man who has, and the man who has not the power of fig- 
ures, the difference is so great, that they seem hardly to belong to 
the same race. This goes to show, however, how accessible to the 
mass of men, with proper opportunities, is a great portion of that 
knowledge, which, if attained, breaks down half of the odious bar- 
riers of separation which exist. 


4th.—Geography and History. 

Upon the former, no comment need be made here. As to the study 
of history in this school, it should be that of our own country; its 
early settlement; the revolution, and the causes that led to it; of the 
respective States, and particularly our own. These subjects are 
national, and belong appropriately to us. The knowledge of them 
should stand pre-eminent in the mind of an American boy: here he 
has a constant theme of pride and exultation. It is this, which 
identifies him with some of the most interesting struggles, the most 
brilliant exploits, which have ever gained the admiration, or eleva- 
ted the character of man. 


5th.— Drawing. 


This art has not generally been taught in our schools; but no 
man ought to be ignorant of its importance in the business of life. 
To be able, in half an hour, to make, with a lead pencil, a suffi- 
ciently correct picture of any common house, apartment, bridge, 
tool, or instrument that we see, to serve as a model to copy from, 
is certainly no trifling attainment. It is as certain, that to this ex- 
tent it may soon be learned. 

Society is divided into different professions, in any of which, if 
a man has acquired in a good degree, that which belongs to his, he 
has enough for respectability and success. At the same time, it is 
equally and eminently true, that to one great class of laborers, we 
mean those on the land, much miscellaneous knowledge is essen- 
tial; their occupation leads necessarily to an acquaintance with half 
the arts of life. A good farmer will seldom be found ignorant of 
common mechanical operations. He may not be able to do the 
thing, from not having the slight of hand, but he knows how it 
should be done. 


6th.—M athematics, in its largest sense. 

The fear of running into tedious details, leads us to as much 
brevity as possible. It is easy to see what a fruitful subject of re- 
mark may be found in each of these topics. | 

The schools which we propose to institute, are to fit men for what 
are strictly called the laborious occupations. Mathematics are not 
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essential to a lawyer, a clergyman, or a physician; and it is even 
true, we presume, that many of the most eminent in these classes, 
would not like to be put to the demonstration:of the first propositions 
in Euclid. It is equally true, that the knowledge of this science is 
essential to others. The sailor cannot go out of port without it: to 
the land surveyor it is a profession: in the art of war it is indispen- 
sable: to all who are engaged in public works, such as fortitica- 
tions, canals, acqueducts, &c. it is as much so. Indeed, in many 
departments of active business, it may be considered an accom- 
plishment, without which, a man is but half furnished for his occu- 
pation. 


7th.—Natural Philosophy. 

This, in truth, embraces the whole science of material things. 
It treats upon the general properties of bodies; their gravity, their 
laws of motion; of hydrostatics, or the mechanical properties of 
fluids; of pneumatics, or the mechanical properties of air; of optics; 
of astronomy; of the mechanical powers strictly so called, as the 
lever, pulley, wheel and axle, inclined plane, wedge, screw. As to 
practical mechanics, we shall, in a subsequent paft of this report, 
particularly advert to that subject. Botany, geology, and mineralogy, 
also coming under this head, will occupy a distinguished place in 
the pursuits at this school. 


8th.—Chemistry. 

This, though belonging to the department of natural philosophy, 

is in fact a science by itself, and so taught. It implies a know- 
ledge of the component parts of bodies, animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral; that is, of the art of ascertaining their properties and relations 
to each other. There is hardly any domestic business, in which 
the knowledge of it.is not important. The making of bread, beer, 
wine, cider, the distillation of spirits, preservation of food, the 
making of butter, cheese, soap, &c. are all chemical operations. 
To the farmer this science is peculiarly useful. It enables him to 
analyse soils and manures, thus to ascertain what particular crops 
are proper for different soils, and to improve a poor soil by the 
mixing of different ones. Knowledge of these particulars, without 
the aid of this science, will be guess work, loose and unsatisfactory. 


9th.--Agriculture and Horticulture. 
This head will be the subject of remark hereafter. 


10th.—Moral Philosophy and Morals. 
In our colleges, moral philosophy, which may be said to be that 
science, which teaches our duties generally, is, with propriety, 
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made a branch of study, and should have a place in this institution. 
The moral philosophy, however, which is to be taught from books, 
is far less important, than that moral discipline which, having its 
deep and well laid foundation in christian morals, can ‘and should 
be made a part of the discipline of schools. Morals are doubtless 
best taught in the great school of life. In admitting this, however, 
we must remember that we enter this school in youth. Enthusiasm 
may dream of some great moral machinery, by which the world is 
to be regenerated, but we find, that all improvement is a work of 
time, labor, and pain; that the vices of society lye deep in the 
constitution of things, and are perpetuated like its diseases. 

While this is admitted, are there many who are not the wiser and 
better for the prudent religious instructions of a careful parent, or 
a tender friend? Austere manners are no part of the condition of 
things in this country; and in the schools, very unpropitious to moral 
discipline. The mere prejudices in favor of power and authority, 
have disappeared from among us: in their stead, we must substi- 
tute everywhere, and especially in our schools, the parental govern- 
ment. For this, in the relation of instructer and pupil, there must 
be affectionate manners, intercourse, and sympathy. By morals, 
also, in these schools, we mean those which belong to an ‘American 
cilizen as such; many of whose duties, either as a public or private 
man, are peculiar: they belong to no other; they spring out of rela- 
tions and institutions that are new; they cannot be taught from 
books. This topic embraces a wide range of observation, which 
the occasion does not admit. While upon the subject of the 
morals of a school, we cannot pass by the indispensable religious 
duty of a greater attention to health and exercise. None but those 
doomed to sedentary life, can appreciate the importance of this 
subject. How much of the virtue and religion of a human being 
depends upon that healthful physical state, which gives buoyancy 
to the animal spirits, resolution, ardor, and disinterestedness to the 
mind, none can say. The effeminate habits of our sedentary 
classes are a just subject of animadversion; and we are satisfied, 
that a better discipline in our schools, is no longer merely to be 
talked about, but that on the contrary, it can be adopted, insisted 
upon, and carried into practice. This too we deem indispensable, 
if these schools hope to maintain the respect of the public. 


11th.—Political Economy. 
This, also, will be remarked upon hereafter. 
Thus, for the sake of simplicity and method, we have mentioned 
those objects which should be pursued in these institutions, intend- 
ing to revert again to the notice of some of them. 
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_ ‘As to the number of these schools, to be endowed immediately 
by the State, the commissioners have made up their minds, as before 
suggested, to recommend one only,—to be located at some point 
central, or as nearly so as may be. A situation quite central, they 
do not deem any way important. As thre may be a diversity of 
sentiment upon the subject of the number of the schools, they beg 
leave to submit their views upon it. 

The project is an experiment; and we think it will be more con- 
formable to the prudent, business-like character of our people, to 
enter upon it, on such a scale, that nothing is likely to be hazarded 
by undertaking too much. Most of the provisions, regulations, 
and expenditures, for such an institution, are out of the usual course, 
in regard to which, we have little or no experience. As the great 
design of the school is utility and profil, Economy in every disburse- 
ment is indispensable. In new establishments, for the want of ex- 
perience, it will be found, that many things have gone wrong, and 
that if done over again, they could be better done. One school, 
will, in many particulars, serve as a model for others, which, at 
a future time, can be followed with advantage. The difficulty of 
finding, at once, a sufficient number of competent instructers and 
managers of several such institutions, the commissioners conceive 
would be very great. ‘These suggestions have appeared conclusive 
to the commissioners, in recommending that which they deem the 
prudent, safe, and economical course. ‘The plan, however, even- 
tually, of one institution for the State, they do not deem filly ade- 
quate to the main design of such education as is here proposed. 

The principal design of the plan is, that @ great many shall be 
able to avail themselves of the advantages which it offers: one in- 
stitution does not seem to answer that object. In one institution 
only, few would take a deep personal interest. Any school, by 
being brought within a local sphere of no great extent, naturally 
attracts the attention, and receives the patronage of those within it. 
It is thew school, and a spirit of rivalship in this, as in almost every 
concern, will be found useful; the supervision of it is more easy, 
and less expensive. Its proximity to the residence of the pupils, 
will accommodate a greater number: for this reason, a greater 
number will resort to it. It is intended, that, through the means of 
lectures, and other facilities, young men shall be enabled to resort to 
these schools, for the purpose of instruction in particular branches, 
for sic months, and perhaps a less time. To this description of 
persons, nearness would be a great object. More schools than one, 
by bringing into contact various parts of our sister States, is a con- 
sideration not to be omitted. The opinion which the commission- 
ers entertain of the usefulness of the system, and of the favorable 
eye with which it will be regarded, is such, that they do not doubt, 
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that one school will not accommodate so large a number as will 
soon be found to resort to it. 

The commissioners will no farther enlarge upon this topic, than 
by mentioning one, which they conceive to have a strong bearing 
upon it, and, indeed, upon the general question of the expediency 
of the endowment; and that is, the subject of patronage, to which 
they have already alluded. They are aware, that it has been 
thought by many in this country, that private bounty and patronage 
to schools and colleges, to any great extent, could not be expected: 
certainly nothing compared with this kind of munificence in Eu- 
rope. They are not of this opinion. Ali things are comparative: 
we could not accomplish in half a century, that which Europe has 
been many in effecting, and that half on our part, devoted to self 
preservation, It may be said of nations, as of men, that it is a very 
expensive business to carry them through their childhood. For 
accomplishments, we have had neither time nor money: these were 
not easily obtained, while we were obliged to watch our cradles, 
with guns and bayonets in our hands. Why may not our schools 
expect private patronage? Though wealth will not accumulate 
here, in the same form as in Europe, we are destined to unexam- 
pled prosperity. The world has, till now, never seen a people, 
with minds and hands unfettered, all pursuing, with intense eager- 
ness, private advantage, which necessarily results in general riches. 
The desire to enrich our children, cannot become a national cha- 
racteristic with us, for while, elsewhere, wealth, and a freedom 
from labor, constitute distinction, here it is talent and business. 
We may well pride ourselves upon a state of society, in which the 
class of idlers must live without consideration, Devotion to our 
schools, public and private, has bee. me a passion; and well it may 
be; for to us it is a necessary, self-preserving virtue. If men have 
wealth, they desire to gain distinction by it;—and what way is more 
natural, than through that public munificence, which, exhibited in 
the patronage of schools, tends most to conciliate the regard of the 
whole community? In the period ‘in which we have lived, the 
bitterness of politics has choked up half the natural channels of 
public and private virtue; in such a condition, it is not State, or 
country, but party, that absorbs a man’s mind. All these conside- 
rations have a distant bearing upon the question, as to the number 
of these schools; for we think that the nearer they are brought to 
the attention of individuals, the more likely are their pride and 
affections to be engaged in them. We should not have indulged 
in such a latitude of remark upon this head, did we not think the 
subject highly important. 


(To be confinued.) 
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BOSTON HIGH-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tus school is intended to supply .a deficiency in the provi- 
sions for public instruction in this city, which has been long felt and 
regretted. The English high-school has been in successful ope- 
ration, since 1821; and the satisfactory result of this experiment, 
prepared the way for the establishment of the High-School for 
Girls. Our system of public schools, for the instruction of boys, 
may be pronounced complete; and the liberal manner in which it is 
supported, is equally honorable and beneficial to the city. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that every boy in Boston, whatever may be 
the character and condition of his parents, may receive a therough 
course of instruction,—not only in the lower and more common 
branches of knowledge, but also in classical literature and the 
sciences,—in the schools supported at the public expense; and that 
he may acquire in them an education, which will well fit him for 
the active duties of life, and will be found as good, at least, as 
can be acquired at many respectable colleges. 

While they to whom is committed the superintendence of the 
public schools, have been assiduously and successfully laboring to 
elevate the character and extend the usefulness of these schools, the 
interesting subject of female education has neither been overlooked 
nor neglected. Many important and salutary improvements have 
been introduced into this department of the system. With new mo- 
tives for diligent exertions in their studies, the girls have found 
themselves in possession of more equal privileges in the grammar 
schools. Beyond these schools, however, the city has hitherto 
taken no care of their education: there have been no provision’ 
for their instruction in the higher departments of literature and 
science. It is a consideration highly gratifying to all the friends 
of the new school, that the various measures, relative to its esta- 
blishment, have been attended with a unanimity almost unprece- 
dented. The motives which influenced the authorities-of the city 
to establish the High-School for Girls, the general principles 
upon which it is to be organised and conducted, and the branches 
of education to be pursued, may be learned from the following in- 
teresting documents, extracted from the Records of the School 
Committee. ; 


At a meeting of the school committee, held May 10, 1825, on 
motion of the secretary, it was 

Voted that a committee be raised to consider the expediency and 
practicability of establishing a public schooi for the instruction ef 
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girls in the higher departments of science and literature, and to 
report. upon the same to this board. 

Voted that this committee consist of Messrs. Welsh, Pierpont, 
Bassett, and Hayward. 

At a meeting of the Board, held June. 22d, the report of this 
committee was read, and unanimously meme We subjoin some 
extracts from this report. 


THE committee appointed to consider the peedianss and prac- 
ticability of instituting a school for the instruction of the female 
children of this city, in the higher departments of science and lite- 
rature, have had under their consideration the matter referred to 
them, and ask leave to report to this board, 

That your committee have construed the terms in which the sub- 
ject has been referred to them, as inviting their attention, in the 
first place to the expediency, and in the second to the practicabili- 
ty, of the measure proposed, 

In the first place, in regard to the general expediency of placing 
women in respect to education, upon ground, if not equal, at least 
bearing a near and an honorable relation, to that of men in any 
community, your committee think that no doubt can, at this day, 
be entertained by those who consider the weight of female influ- 
ence in society, in every stage of moral and intellectual advance- 
ment; and especially by these who consider the paramount and 
abiding influence of mothers upon every successive generation of 
men, during the earliest years of their life, and those years in which 
so much, or so little, is done, towards forming moral character, and 
giving the mind a direction and an impulse towards usefulness and 
happiness in after life. As to the general expediency, then, of giv- 
ing women such an education as shall make them fit wives for well 
educated men, and enable them to exert a salutary influence upon 
the rising generation, as there can be no doubts, your committee 
will use no arguments at this board; but will confine themselves to 
the particular expediency of provision for a higher education of our 
daughters, at the public 2xpense. 

And your committee think favorably of making an effort to this 
end, for the following reasons which are particular, as well as for 
the many reasons which are more general in their nature. Ln 

In the first place, it would render more efficient, and, consequent- 
ly, more profitable to the city, the provision which has already 
been made for the public education of its daughters. 

As our public grammar schools are now constituted, some of 
the finest scholars in the girls’ department are seen in the first 
class at the age of eleven or — years, by the side of girls of 
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fourteen or fifteen years old, who have been rather tolerated in the 
first class either from courtesy to their age, or from pity to their 
unsuccessful efforts, than to any title that they could urge on the 
score of their good scholarship. As the class must, on the present 
system of organisation, move on together, the former are continu- 
ally held in check, that the latter may keep in their company; and 
as the masters have neither time nor authority to go with them into 
higher studies. It is easy to see, what is of every day’s occur- 
rence, that the more sprightly girls find it difficult to fill up their 
hours profitably to themselves; and are in constant danger of fall- 
ing into habits of inattention, and mental dissipation; a danger 
which now presses upon them for two or three of the last years that 
they are allowed their seats in the public schools. Now, by the 
school proposed, this evil, which is a very serious one, would be 
obviated. The same field would be opened in this school, for the 
girls, as has for a few years been so successfully opened in the 
English High-School, for the boys in the grammar schools. An 
object would be presented of honorable ambition, and of lively 
competition, to the misses who are now condemned to two, and 
sometimes three years, very inadequately and unprofitably employ- 
ed; and those indolent habits of mind might be avoided, which it is 
so much more easy to prevent than to correct. 

Secondly. The school contemplated seems to your committee 
to be particularly expedient for this city, in respect to the impulse 
that would be given by it to the whole machinery of our public in- 
struction, through the medium of the primary schools. 

These schools are daily gaining the eonfidence of the communi- 
ty, and consequently are daily furnishing a greater and greater 
proportion of the children to our grammar schools. Of course, 
it is of continually increasing importance that these first schools 
should be taught by those who are themselves well educated. 
They are, and probably will be, taught exclusively by women; and 
it is doing no injustice to the city, or to the gentlemen who so faith- 
fully superintend these schools, to say, that they are not always 
able to find women qualified as they ought to be, to take charge of 
these very interesting public institutions. A school like that now 
in contemplation, would certainly and permanently furnish teachers 
for the primary schools, competent in every respect to render the 
eity efficient service; and especially in this respect, that they will 
have gained by their own experience a thorough knowledge of ovr 
whole system of public instruction, and the relations of its several 
parts to each other. Thus, the city will iasure to itself a greater 
excellence and uniformity in the primary schools than is possible 
at present, and be always able to recur to its own resources, to 
meet its own wants;—exhibiting thus, in morals—what has been so 
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long a desideratum in mechanics—a piece of machinery that, by 

its own operation, produces the power by which itself is driven. 

. Thirdly, your committee think a school such as is proposed par- 

ticularly expedient to this city, in regard to the experiment that 

might be made in it, of the practicability and usefulness of monito- 
rial or mutual instruction; or, at least, of so much of that system as 
on experiment would be found to accord with the genius and habits 
of our community. That something of this system might be intro- 
duced into all our public schools, to the benefit of the schools and 
to the pecuniary advantage of the city, your committee van hardly 
doubt. One experiment has been made, and made successfully. 
But there were considerations which prevented the carrying of that 
system up from the school in which it was tried, into the higher 
public schools. The same system, with some qualifications, has 
been under successful experiment in a subscription school, com- 
posed of the daughters of our most respectable families; and your 
committee are persuaded that, under the control of a master of 
judgement and genius, so much of that svstem might be profitably 
introduced into a female high-school, as: «| prove to the public in 
this city that the same might be carried into our grammar and reading 
schools, at least, to great advantage. At any rate a satisfactory 
experiment might be made. Should it fail, as it hardly can, the city 
will lose nothing but the time and comparatively trifling expense of 
making it; and should it succeed, the city will secure to itself the 
better instruction of one third more children than are now instruct- 
ed, and at probably one third less expense. 

Your committee are not sure that it falls within the spirit of 
their commission to present a statement of the studies which should 
be pursued in the proposed institution. But, without attempting a 
particular statement, or a definite arrangement, of the studies,— 
leaving that duty to a future committee, should the city think fa- 
vorably of the project,—your committee would beg leave to recom- 
mend, in general, that in the female high-school should be taught 
reading; writing words and sentences from dictation; English gram- 
mar, embracing frequent exercises in the composition, transposi- 
tion, and resolution of sentences; composition, to be taught sys- 
tematically, and to be a regular exercise in all the classes; rhetoric; 
geography, ancient and modern, embracing the use of maps and 
globes; elements of geometry, so far as is necessary to the con- 
struction of maps, and to the study of natural philosophy; arith- 
metic, intellectual and written; book-keeping by single entry; gene- 
ral history; history of Greece, Rome, England, and the United 
States; natural philosophy, with as much of chemistry as would 
be useful in domestic economy; moral philosophy; natural theology; 
and astronomy. 
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Of these studies, however, your committee would recommend 
that some be required, and others only permitied, as tokens of merit 
and incitements to industry; thus opening, in this school, what this 
is intended to open to all the grammar schools of the city, a course 
of higher instruction, as an object of honorable emulation, and the 
most unexceptionable reward of industry. 

Having spoken thus of the general character of the school, and 
of the considerations which, in their opinion, render the establish- 
ment of it particularly expedient, your committee would, in the 
second place, state briefly their views of the practicability of estab- 
lishing it. 

To this there can be but one objection,—that of expense. But 
your committee are persuaded that this is not an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the effecting of an object-which seems to be so import- 
ant to the best interests, and to one of the most cherished objects, 
of the citizens of Boston;—their system of public education. In- 
deed, in this respect, the present seems to be an auspicious moment; 
and, on close examination, the school will not be so expensive, as it 
might, at first, be supposed. For, first, in respect to a house, no 
new one would be required, for the first year, at least, of the 
school’s operation. 


In regard to the other source of expense, that of teachers; this, 
also, it is believed, will be less formidable than may be apprehend- 
ed. It is intended, indeed, to place the master of this school, in 
respect to his salary, upon a level with the respective masters of 
the Latin and English High-Schools. But for the first year, cer- 
tainly, the master is to be the only instructer recognised by the 
city; and, as it is intended to conduct the school, in a degree at 
least, upon the system of mutual instruction, the ratio between the 
number of teachers and of scholars will always be much less than 
in either of the schools last mentioned. 

But, in regard to the expense at which the contemplated school 
is to be instituted and sustained, your committee think the same 
remark may be made of this, as of ail our other public schools. 
When liberally supported they more than support themselves. 
They are a source not of honor only, but of pecuniary profit, to 
the city; for, taking into view—as an enlightened policy does take 
into view—the whole period during which these institutions exert 
their influence upon the community, they more than indemnify the 
city for the expense of their maintenance, in that the knowledge 
they diffuse through the great mass of the population, throws open 
new and wider fields to enterprise, gives higher aims to ingenuity, 
and supplies more profitable objects to industry. 
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For these reasons in particular, as well as for those of a more 
general nature, which cannot fail to suggest themselves to the 
minds of the gentlemen at this board, your committee are of opinion 
that it is expedient and practicable to institute a public school, for 
the instruction of the female children of the city in the higher 
branches of science and literature, and accordingly recommend to 
this board the adoption of the following resolutien. 

Resolved, That the mayor, as chairman of the school committee, 
be requested to lay this report before the city council, and ask of 
that honorable body the appropriation of two thousand dollars for 
the present year, to carry into effect the object herein proposed. 

Tuomas We su, Jr. for the Committee. 


Extracts from the report of a joint committee of the city council, read and accept- 
ed in the board of Aldermen, August 22d, 1825. _ . 

The committee appointed on the 25th ult. to take into consider- 
ation the report of the school committee on the subject of a high- 
school for females, upon the plan of ‘ monitorial or mutual instruc- 
tion,’ Report, 

That they have given this interesting subject the consideration, 
which its importance seemed to demand; and that your committee 
are persuaded, that it will be greatly for the interest and honor of 
the city, to establish the proposed female school upon the plan re- 
ported by a sub-committee, and accepted in the school committee, 
on the 22d, June last; and your committee recommend that suitable 
measures be taken to establish the said school, with as little delay 
as possible. 


In regard to the resolution of the city council, on the 265 ult., di- 
recting your committee to consider and report upon the expediency 
of introducing the system of ‘monitorial or mutual instruction’ 
into all the grammar schools of the city,—your committee have duly 
considered the subject, and are of the opinion that any immediate 
or sudden change in the system of instruction at present pursued, 
would be attended with many important difficulties, and have the 
tendency to put at hazard the high reputation which our public 
schools have so justly acquired. If the female school, now propos- 
ed, should be successful, the other schools would gradually, and 
very naturally, fall into this system, if found, on experiment, to be 
the best. Your committee are, therefore, of the opinion that it is 
inexpedient to make the change suggested, for the present. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Per order of the Committee, 
J. Bevtows. 
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- Tue committee to whom were referred a communication from 
the school committee, recommending the establishment of a High- 
School for females, and the report of a joint committee of the city 
council on that subject, and who have also been directed to consid- 
er the exvediency of introducing the monitorial system of instruc- 
tion into all the grammar schools in this city, Respectfully report, 

That your committee think it expedient that a high-school for 
females be established, pursuant to the recommendation of the 
school committee, and that the city council adopt the resolve, ac- 
companying this report, appropriating for that object the sum of 
two thousand dollars for the present year. 

The school committee advise that this school for females should 
be conducted on the system of monitorial or mutual instruction, 
which your committee highly approve.—Being a new school, this 
system of instruction may be introduced into it, without causing 
any of the inconveniences which might possibly arise in a leng 
established school, from a sudden and entire change in the whole 
system of instruction and discipline.—This mode of instruction will 
be peculiarly appropriate in the high-school for females, inasmuch 
as many, who wiil attend it, will not only acquire there an educa- 
tion for themselves, but will also learn the art of teaching others.— 
All the instructers of the primary schools are females; and it can 
not be doubted that, hereafter, many of them will be selected from 
those taught at the female high-school. 

So far as the public have been able to become acquainted with 
the monitorial system of instruction in this city, it is believed that 
they have every reason to be well satisfied with it; and if further 
evidence as to its usefulness be necessary, the present appears to 
be a suitable opportunity for obtaining it. 

With regard to the expediency of immediately introducing the 
monitorial system of instruction into all the grammar schools in the 
city,—(highly as your committee think of that system,) we cannot 
but doubt whether so important a change should be made suddenly 
and to the extent proposed. 

Such is the present state of our public schools, that no material 
injury can result from delaying, for a while, the abandonment of the 
present system of instruction for another; which, (while we believe 
it will be found more useful and less expensive than the present 
system,) ought perhaps to be more thoroughly tested before being 
universally adopted.—And your committee believe that we may 
very safely rely on the intelligence and vigilance of the school 
committee that this system of instruction will be recommended by 
them; and we doubt not that it will be adopted, as soon as may be 
with advantage to the public. 
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We therefore deem it inexpedient, at this time, to extend the 
system of monitorial or mutual instruction into all the grammar 
schools in the city. 

J. R. Avan, for the Committee. 


City or Boston.—Common Council, Sept. 26, 1825. 


Resolved, that che sum of two thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby appropriated for the purpose of establishing a high-school 
for females, pursuant to a report accepted by the school committee 
on the twenty-second day of June last, and communicated to the 
city council,—which school shall be located in such place as the 
school committee shall designate. 

This Resolve being twice read, passed.— 

Sent up for concurrence, 
Francis J. Ortver, President. 

In the board of Aldermen, Oct. 10, 1825, 

Read and concurred, 
Jostan Quincy, Mayor. 


The preceding documents exhibit the views of the different de- 
partments of the city government, in establishing the High-School 
for Girls, and the general principles upon which it is to be organ- 
ised and conducted. Without confining the instructer to any pre- 
scribed system, they authorise him to introduce monilorial imstruc- 


tion, so far as it may be found profitable and expedient. The 
application of this principle in a school devoted exclusively to the 
higher branches of education, must be very much a thing of ex- 
periment. There is no precedent applicable in every respect. 
The pupils are not to be initiated, from their earliest childhood, 
into the details of mutual instruction; but are to be received, at an 
advanced age, and after they have been taught, in the old manner, 
in all the common branches of an English education. It would 
have been impracticable to prescribe the details of a system appli- 
cable to such a school; and they have been wisely left to be de- 
termined by experience. 

The following extracts from the report of a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Quincy, Blake, Hayward, Pierpont and Bean, exhibit 
the course of instruction to be pursued in the school, and the gene- 
ral regulations for its government. The report was accepted at a 
meeting of the school committee, held Oct. 26, 1825. 

The committee on the subject of the establishment of a higher 
school for female children, have had under their consideration, the 
matter referred to them, and ask leave to report. 

Among the points necessary to be considered in the organisation 
of the schoo! in question, the following have presented themselves 
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to your committee; viz.—the qualifications for admission to the 
school; first, in regard to age, and secondly, in regard to literary 
attainments; the time which the course of studies shall occupy; the 
order in which the studies shall be pursued; the time for the annual 
opening of the school; the hours of attendance upon its duties; the 
time to be allowed-as holidays; the place where the school shall 
first be opened; the number of scholars for which accommodations 
shall at first be provided; and the time for the annual exhibitions 
of ag school. 

these points, your committee would propose that the can- 
didates for pdeiaicd tira school shall be eleven, and not more 
than fifleen years of age; allowance, in particular cases, to be made 
according to the discretion of the school committee; that they shall 
be admitted on examination in those studies, which are pursued in 
the public grammar schools of the city; and that the examination 
may be strict or otherwise, as the number of candidates shall hold 
relation to the accommodations provided for them:— 

That the course of studies in this, as in the English High-School, 
shall be calculated to occupy three years.— 

That, in pursuance of the suggestion of the original report on 
this subject, some studies shall be required of all the scholars, and 
others allowed as evidences of honorable proficiency, and as mo- 
tives to higher efforts; and that the following be the studies of the 
school, according to the order in which they shall be pursued, un- 
til otherwise ordered by the school committee. 


First Year.—Required: No. 1. Reading—2. Spelling—3, Wri- 
ting words and sentences from dictation—4. English grammar, 
with exercises in the same—5. Composition—6. Modern and 
ancient geography—7. Intellectual and written arithmetic—s. 
Rhetoric—9. History of the United States. 

Allowed: Logic, or Botany. 


Seconp Year.— Required: Nos, 1,2, 5, 6, 7, 8, continued—10. 
Book-keeping by single entry—11. Elements of geometry—12. 
Natural philosophy—13. General history—14. History of England 
—15. Paley’s Natural Theology. 

Allowed: Logic, botany, demonstrative geometry, algebra, Latin, 
or French. 


Tuirp Year.—Required: Nos. 1, 5, 12, 15, continued—16. As- 
tronomy—17. Treatise on the globes—18. Chemistry—19. History 
of Greece—20. History of Rome—21. Paley’s Moral Philosophy 
—22. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
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Allowed: Logic, algebra, principles of perspective, projection of 
maps, botany, Latin, or French. 

The allowed studies to be pursued at the discretion of the master, 
with the sanction of the school committee. 

The school shall open on the second Monday of December an- 
nually. Candidates for admission shall be examined on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding the first Monday of that month. 

The hours of attendance upon the duties of the school, shall be 
as follows. From the first Monday in April to the first Monday in 
October, from 8 to 12 A. M. and from 3 to 6 P. M.—and from the 
first Monday in October to the first Monday in April, from 9 A. M. 
to 2 P. M. 

The holidays shall be the same as in the Latin and English 
High-Schools; excepting that Wednesday afternoon shall be sub- 
stituted for Thursday afternoon—and that the time between the 
last Thursday of November and the second Monday of December, 
shall be substituted for the week succeeding the Commencement at 
Cambridge. 

Accommodations shall be provided for 120 scholars, at least; 
and for more, if the room will allow it. 

The annual public exhibition of the school shall be on the day 
after the public exhibition of the girls in the several grammar 
schools of the city, to wit, on the last Thursday of November an- 
nually, in the forenoon. . 

Respectfully submitted for the committee, and by their order. 

Jostan Quincy, Chairman. 


At a meeting of the school committee, held Jan. 13, 1826, it was 
Voted that the school instituted for the instruction of the female 
children of the city, in the higher departments of literature and 
science, shall be called T’he High-School for Girls. 
Attest, Jno. Pizrpont, Secretary. 


In many respects, this school is an experiment; and it cannot be 
fairly tested, without patient and laborious exertions. A free 
school for the instruction of females, founded on principles so libe- 
ral, is in itself a novelty; but such a novelty argues well for the 
spirit and the improvement of the age, and of the community 
wherein it is fostered. A system of government and instruction, 
exactly fitted to the circumstances of this school, ca mot be per- 
fected and introduced at once; but there can be little doubt that, 
in the end, the reasonable expectations of its friends will be fully 
realised. 

The High-School for Girls, will be opened on Wednesday, the 22d 
inst. in the second story of the school-house, in Derne-street. 

VOL, I. 14 
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An Address delivered in Nashville, January 12, 1825, at the Inaugu- 
ration of the President of Cumberland College. By Philip Linds- 
ley, D. D. President of the College. Nashville, 1825, pp. 48. 


In calling the attention of our readers to this address, we should 
be happy to present them some account of the author, and of the 
institution over which he has been appointed to preside. Our in- 
formation, however, enables us only to state that President Lindsley 
is a gentleman of experience in the art of education, who has 
filled, with good report, a professorship in the college at Princeton. 
From the address we learn that Cumberland College is an institu- 
tion which has attained to considerable eminence ‘ under the mas- 
terly guidance of its distinguished founders, the indefatigable labors 
of its first most worthy instructers, and the faithful administration 
of its late lamented President:’ that it is situated at Nashville, in 
West Tennessee, ‘almost on the line which separates the healthy 
from the unhealthy portions of the great valley of the Mississippi, 
—as far south, probably, as it will ever be desirable to establish a 
seminary of the kind:’ that, ‘though a Christian, it is not a sectarian 
institution. Its immediate patrons and directors belong to several 
religious denominations. It is the property of no sect or party. It 
looks for support to the liberal of all persuasions, and is pledged 
to be equally friendly and indulgent to every class and description 
of citizens. No parent needs apprehend danger to the religious 
creed of his son, by any influence which shall here be exerted.’ 

Stopping here, to admire the catholicism of the plan which the 
above remarks describe, we may further premise that our want of 
knowledge in this case may be attended with the only advantage 
that ever accompanies ignorance: it precludes the possibility of 
prejudice for or against the publication we propose to review; and 
would force us, were we otherwise inclined, to speak with candor 
of the object which the author has in view, his sentiments concern- 
ing it, and the means which he suggests for carrying it into effect. 

The occasion of this address led the author to select the subject 
of Education for his theme; and he very early makes known his 
opinion on ‘the question’ which ‘has often been agitated, whether 
a public, be preferable to a private, education? Much,’ says he, 
‘has been plausibly urged in behalf of each mode. The decision 
of mankind, however, has been pronounced in favor of a public 
system. Such was the award of Quinctilian, whose treatise on the 
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subject was among the most ancient which have escaped the rav- 
ages of time.’ 

In the mind of those, whose desire it is to discover, and bring into 
repute, that course of education, which shall most directly lead to 
the end of all useful instruction,—the perfection of man in all his 
powers and capacities for action and enjoyment on this side of eter- 
nity, and his simultaneous preparation for the employment which 
awaits him, when time shall be no longer,—the universal acquies- 
cence in this decision and award, give additional weight to the 
inquiry, how can the acknowledged evils of a public education be avoid- 
ed, and the advantages which the private system affords be combined 
with it? The views of President Lindsley tend to elucidate these 
points, We shall therefore extract freely from him, and content 
ourselves with performing the reviewer’s humblest duty, that of fur- 
nishing “the necessary connecting links of narrative.” 


‘The grand aim of a college education,’ says the address, ‘ be. 
sides the solid basis for a future superstructure, and besides the 
incidental advantages to which I have adverted, ought ever to be, to 
impart quickness in investigation and patience in research—to give 
the power of grappling with difficulties, accuracy of thought, and 
clearness of reasoning—to form the judgement—to refine the taste— 
to instil delicacy of feeling, and a vivid perception of poetical beauty 
and moral excellence—in a word, to develope faculty, and to subject 
it to such-training and discipline as will ersure its future growth to 
manly vigor and maturity.’ 


Very different from this idea is that which young men usually 
entertain of what should be their ‘grand aim,’ while pursuing 
their collegiate studies; and very different also, from that which 
the friends of students usually frame, of what ought to be the re- 
sult of four years’ devotion to classical pursuits. The latter fancy 
that their son, or their friend, or their protege, ought to issue from 
‘within the massive walls of our ancient and venerated literary 
cloisters,’ thoroughly informed on every subject that may possibly 
present itself to observation or to curiosity; and are grievously dis- 
appointed or chagrined, when they discover any deficiency or 
want of readiness on his part to discuss, explain, and clearly solve, 
every difficulty in matters of science or of fact. On the other 
hand, the student, aware of this expectation on the part of his ac- 
quaintance, feels himself compelled to acquire some knowledge on 
every subject that finds its way into his imagination, in order that 
he may be able to say a seeming good thing on every topic; and 
he is not long in learning that the task of laying up a few super- 
ficial notions, is not insuperably arduous, and that the display of 
now and then a pompous epithet, or an artful combination of un- 
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meaning phrases, will pass current among too large a class of 
hearers, especially if they be, as in this case we suppose them, his 
admirers. 

The consequences of this state of opinion, which we apprehend 
has been very general in our country, have been extensively inju- 
rious. It is a truth that we have produced few thorough scholars; 
that the number has been very small of those who have completed 
their public education, with minds disposed and prepared to con- 
tinue a course of mental exertion; very few with whom the eclat of 
having been to college has not sufficed to content their ambition, and 
limit their efforts to add to their own literary attainments, or to 
aid in any amendment of the systems of education, that might 
promise to advance others more rapidly and surely in the way to 
useful knowledge. With those graduates who have entered the 
professions, classical literature and universal science have gene- 
rally become forgotten objects; and, except as we have intimated, 
for the name, they might have as well commenced their profes- 
sional studies immediately from the plough, or the shop, or the 
counting-house, as to have spent some five or six years in prepara- 
tory studies, so considered, which have benefitted them in nothing, 
unless it be in giving a familiarity with words, and the faculty of 
“running over” hundreds of pages in the least possible time. 

If the evils of the opinion we are now alluding to, had stopt with 
the student and his friends, it might be less a subject of regret; 
but it has created a corresponding opinion in those who have had 
the direction of college studies; which is thus delineated in the ad- 
dress before us: 


‘ There is a fashion, already prevalent in some of our colleges, to 
attempt to teach their pupils every thing. To hurry them from book 
to book—and from science to science—with such rapidity as rather 
to confuse the youthful mind by its variety, than to enrich it with its 
abundance. The rage often is to attend the greatest number of lec- 
tures, not to master the subjects of any—to hear and to see, rather 
than to study. We have only to cast an eye over the course pre- 
scribed in many institutions to be convinced that no more, at best, 
than a smattering of the whole can possibly be acquired. By aiming 
at impossibilities they do nothing as it should be done. The public 
is often imposed on by the rich bill of fare which is beld forth. Pa- 
rents, allured and deceived by a long list of hard terms which they 
do not understand, send their sons to seminaries which seem to prom- 
ise most ; without stopping to inquire, or being able to judge, whether 
the promise can be fulfilled. They would readily appreciate the ab- 
surdity of any pledge, from however respectable a source, to teach 
their sons some dozen or score of mechanical trades within the shor! 
space of four years. 
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‘ But there is a still more grievous evil attendant on this desultory 
system. A superficial course of reading, has an obvious tendency to 
engender vanity and self-sufficiency. Youth are fond of novelty and 
variety—and rigid application to any apparently dry and difficult 
science or subject, is readily dispensed with, for the pleasures and eclat 
of universal knowledge. General reading becomes the order of the 
day—and those who read most, and can talk about the greatest number 
of books, bear away the palm from the dull plodding student, who 
may chance to find in Euclid or Demosthenes full employment for his 
time and faculties. Against such a fashion or such a system, and 
against any the least tendency towards it, | beg leave, once for all, 
to enter my solemn protest. It is ruinous to all scholarship—and 
never forms humble, modest, useful citizens.’ 


In making the above observations, Dr. Lindsley was not under- 
stood by his hearers to confine a college course within limits so 
narrow as to diminish its value or respectability, but only to incul- 
cate more forcibly the position he appears to maintain, that greater 
ptactical advantage is to be expected from a rigid discipline of the 
mind, in the pursuit of a definite number of objects, than from a 
cursory attention to an infinite variety. ‘Thus he says, 


* To a college course in general, and, at least, prospectively con- 
sidered, no limits can be assigned. It may comprehend every branch 
of literature and science. Bat in reference to our present youth, 
with the qualifications just specified, it may be safely assumed, that 
the mathematics and ancient languages will furnish employment for 
the greater portion of their time, while they remain undergraduates. 
An accurate and profound acquaintance with these is essential to every 
individual who aspires to the reputation of a scholar. And neither 
time nor pains ought to be spared to ensure such proficiency to all 
our pupils. If these be not learned at school or college, the presump- 
tion is that they will never be learned at all. Whenever thése are 
mastered, it will be comparatively easy for the inquisitive and stu- 
dious youth to extend his researches and his acquigitions as far as he 
pleases. In this opinion all competent judges concur ; although pop- 
ular sentiment may, in some places, be opposed to it.’ 


And we are shortly after informed, by the following happy illus- 
tration, how he would have the mind, thus iastructed, imbued with 
general knowledge by degrees, in such way as not to draw off its 
attention from more serious particular studies, and how it may be 
taught to make its solid acquirements subservient to the easy ac- 
quisition of the ornamental parts of a polite education. The para- 
graph we here quote gives us, by anticipation, an idea of the duties 
he afterwards more largely assigns to professors and tutors, and 
of the conduct he would have pupils ebserve towards them. 
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‘ And few know how much a child or youth may be taught by 2 
judicious system, which, while it keeps him steadily engaged in some 
great department of solid learning, is yet able to present such a variety, 
at proper intervals, as to keep the mind ever on the stretch and eager 
after knowledge. Let a parent make the experiment with his son of 
ten years old for a single week, and only during the hours which are 
not spent in the school. Let him make a companion of his child— 
converse with him familiarly—put to him questions—answer inqui- 
ries—communicate facts, the results of his reading or observation— 
awaken his curiosity—explain difficulties, the meaning of terms and 
the reasons of things—and all this in an easy playful manner, without 
seeming to impose a task—and he will himself be astonished at the 
progress which will be made. So in a college, if, besides the regular 
daily routine of close and diligent application to severer studies, provi- 
sion be made for easy access to any species of information at all times, 
much will be gathered, without in the least diminishing the amount 
of more solid attainments. The pupils will breathe a literary atmos- 
phere. They will be encompassed with the means and incentives to 
every kind of mental effort. They will be in the midst of a learned 
society—and every hint they receive may be improved. Books, 
lectures and experiments may be read, heard or witnessed—even 
on subjects which they cannot thoroughly investigate ; from which, 
nevertheless, much tbat is useful may be acquired. Itis worth while 
to know the elements—the extent and general nature of the sciences 
—-and to form such an acquaintance with books, as to be able to esti- 
mate their intrinsic and relative value. Thus circumstanced, they will 
acquire liberal and enlarged views and feelings. Their horizon will 
be extended far beyond ordinary limits. They will direct their fu- 
ture endeavors towards a more elevated standard and rank of scholar- 
ship than they would otherwise have dreamt of.’ 


We have dwelt longer and extracted more copiously on this part 
of our subject, from a conviction that the grand cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of our college educations, even in New England, has pro- 
ceeded from the source which the address points out; and that the 
remedy consists in the correction of the erroneous opinions and 
expectations, which have for many years prevailed respecting the 
ends and objects of classical instruction. When young men shall 
understand that it is no recommendation, to talk swelling words, 
and make pretensions to what they know next to nothing of; and 
that it can be no disparagement, to reply to more than one of a 
thousand queries, that is one of the things which I do not know,— 
then we may see a reform within the walls of colleges, and a mark- 
ed solidity of character take place of the vain show in which too 
many now walk. 

Another and more novel subject, as connected with a college 
education, is introduced in the course of this address. The author 
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seems highly animated with the persuasion that benefits, of no or- 
dinary rate, might be realised from the introduction of healthful 
exercises, as a regular branch of the duties to be required of col- 
legians; together with the encouragement of useful trades, to be 
learnt by students, while remaining undergraduates. He quotes 
the example of the ancients with approbation, and exhibits it with 
a zeal, which we cannot preserve in the abridgement to which we 
are necessarily confined. 


‘ Among the republican Greeks and Romans of the purest ages, no 
pains were spared to train their youth to health, vigor and activity, 
while they were acquiring a learned and liberal education. Their 
gymnasia and palestre, (schools for bodily exercise,) sufficiently in- 
dicate the original and primary purposes of their institution. The arts 
and sciences, philosophy and rhetoric, were taught by the most accom- 
plished masters, in a way calculated to elicit all the energies of the 
mind, and to inspire their pupils with a generous emulation to excel.” 

‘ Their schools, too, were all theatres of active sports and games 
and military tactics. Inured to labor, to athletic exercises, to tem- 
perance, to study, to every species of bodily and mental effort from 
infancy, their youth entered upon the duties of manhood with every 
advantage, prepared to serve their country in the cabinet and in the 
field, in peace and in war, at home and abroad, in public and in pri- 
vate, with the strength of Hercules and the wisdom of Minerva. 

‘The moderns,’ he proceeds, ‘have dispensed with this hardy 
_training. Colleges and universities have long been consecrated to 
literary ease, indulgence, and refinement. In them, mind only is at- 
tempted to be cultivated, to the entire neglect of the bodily faculties. 
This is a radical defect; so obvious and striking, too, as to admit of 
no apology or defence. Youth, at most public seminaries, are liable 
to become so delicate, so effeminate, so purely bookish, as to be ren- 
dered, without some subsequent change of habit, utterly unfit for any 
manly enterprise or employment. How frequently too, do they fall 
early victims to this ill-timed system of tenderness and seclusion? 
But this is not the worst of the case. Youth must and will have 
employment of some kind. ‘They cannot study always. In our col- 
leges they are usually suffered to devise their own ways and means 
of amusement. They are expected indeed, perhaps exhorted, to take 
exercise, and they are allowed abundance of time for the purpose. 
Still the whole concern is left to their own discretion. The time 
they have ;—and the question is, how do they spend it?’ 


This question the president was obliged to answer by adducing 
facts, which, he says, have almost led him ‘to question the para- 
mouprt utility of such institutions to the community.’ 


‘But may they not be improved? or may not others be organised 
upon wiser and safer principles? That system, which should provide 
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complete employment of a proper kind, for all the time of every in- 
dividual, would, in my opinion, be the best system; and might, per- 
haps, be fairly denominated a perfect system. And every approxima- 
tion to it will, to the same extent, be an approach to selesties in this 
all-important concern. Keep youth busy, and you keep them out of 
harm’s way. You render them contented, virtuous and happy. 

‘The principle, or, if you please, the genius of the system, is con- 
stant employment, under proper direction, so as most effectually to im- 
prove every faculty of the pupil, and to fit him, in the best manner, 
to act well his part in future life.’ 


How far the American public is prepared to witness such a change 
in the customs of our colleges, as these remarks would recommend, 
remains to be decided. It is certain that the reputation acquired 
by the national academy at West-Point, the private institution of 
Capt. Partridge, and the Gardiner Lyceum, have done much to 
evince the probable benefit of it. Dr. Lindsley has pondered the 
project well, and seems to have little doubt of its success, 


‘Let,’ says he, ‘some dozen or twenty mechanics of good moral 
character, be duly authorised to open their shops for such as might 
prefer, or as might be better adapted to, this species of labor. Thus, 
many useful trades might be learned, and the whole expense of their 
education be defrayed, without any material loss of time—even if 
time, thus employed, could be accounted lost. A youth, ardent in 
the pursuit of knowledge, would learn more in half his time, than 
most of the indulged sons of affluence actually acquire in the whole. 
And there are few industrious young men who could not earn their 
living, and a little more, by laboring half of their time: especially ina 
town where so many profitable occupations would be at their option, 
and where the products of the field, the garden, and the workshop, 
would ever find a ready market. 

‘ The most startling difficulty in the way of any plan of this kind, 
would be suggested, probably, by the obvious inequality and appa- 
rently invidious distinctions which would obtain among the pupils of 
the same institution. But does not a similar inequality exist among 
our citizens and youth everywhere in society? The objection, how- 
ever, is merely specious. For, in the first place, none but youth 
(poor youth, | mean,) determined to have an educatian, would resort 
to such an institution. These would soon learn to disregard or despise 
the petits maitres, who might affect to be their superiors. They 
would in fact be as independent as the richest. How much more 
truly respectable and republican would be their condition, while thus 
laboring for the food of body and mind, than that of the student who 
is supported in luxurious ease by the charity of individuals, or of the 
public! How vastly preferable to the situation of a Cambridge sizer or 
Oxford servitor—many of whom, nevertheless, have filled, and are 
filling, the highest stations in church and state! In the second place, 
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the esprit du corps, which would prevail in the several ranks or classes 
of students, would serve to keep each other in countenance, and to 
render them indifferent to imaginary evils. Besides, they would be 
a regular component part of the establishment. They would be in 


the fashion.’ 


We can imagine no system more truly worthy of our country, or 
better fitted to dignify and perpetuate the republican character of 
our institutions. With the motto that all men are born free and equal, 
on our tongues, we every day see, feel, and exercise, the spirit of 
aristocracy in its meanest form. The only distinctions known in 
our society, are those of wealth and occupation. The man of wealth 
assumes a consequence which is too often servilely conceded to 
him. The mercantile man is conscious of some sort of superiority 
over the mechanic: he knows not, it is true, from what it takes its 
rise, but he feels, he has a title to higher honors,—!et the mechan- 
ic’s art require ever so much more ingenuity and judgement, than 
any branch of commerce calls into exercise;—and the mechanic 
acknowledges his sense of this inferiority by assuming, as soon as 
his property will justify him, the epithet of merchant, to qualify the 
supposed meanness of his trade. Following this thing a little low- 
er, (to adapt our phraseology to the common standard,) we see the 
same parade of superiority maintained hy the mechanic over the 
laborers in his employ. In the midst of all this, which, so far as it 
induces any one man or class to undervalue others, is detrimental 
in its influence, it cannot but be observed that professional men 
ever receive, (when their private characters demand any atten- 
tion,) a sort of deference from all quarters, that is evidently a tri- 
bute to their superior knowledge, real or supposed. Now, the effect 
of the plan which is brought forward in the address under review, 
would be to introduce into all classes, men whose information would 
qualify them to take seats in the ‘ synagogue,’ beside the members 
of any of the classes or professions now arbitrarily called ‘ higher.’ 
It would place the industrious poor on a par with the prosperous 
rich, and remove from many minds of sterling worth, a restraint 
which talent now often labors under, and bring into employment, 
for public good, genius and ability which now languish in conceal- 
ment, realising the unwelcome truth 


“ The worst of ills the poor man must endure, 
Lyes in the scorn the rich cast on the poor.” 


We shall close this part of our remarks by a quotation from a 
sketch of the character of the late Professor Peck of Harvard 
University, which at once corroborates the sentiments of President 
Lindsley’s Address, and demonstrates that mechanical ingenuity, 
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and a taste for the exercise of it, are not incompatible with elevat- 
ed powers of mind, and enviable literary attainments. 

Mass. Hist. Coll, 2. X. 165. ‘One trait in his character ought 
here to be noticed, and the more so, because the opposite defect is 
the most prevailing one in our country, What he did know, or at- 
tempted to study, he studied profoundly ; and, if his knowledge failed 
in extent, it was, in all cases, owing to want of health or of means.— 
Mr. Peck inherited his father’s taste for mechanical philosophy, and, 
as an artist, he was incomparable. His most delicate instruments, 
in all his pursuits, were the products of his own skill and handi- 
craft. His favorite exercise and amusement was with his lathe ; 
and he has left some fine specimens of turning executed by him, 
after he had wholly lost the use of one of his hands.’ 

To return to the address before us. Although the author estab- 
lishes a standard of excellence to which none of our colleges have 
as yet attained, and points out improvements of which they all 
stand in need, still he is far from intending to depreciate their worth 
in the estimation of the people at large. 

‘Still,’ says he, ‘ with. all their faults, I remain their decided ad- 
vocate.? Having in the early pages of his pamphlet extolled the 
advantages of education, generally, he had prepared a way for 
stimulating his audience to become ardent patrons of public insti- 
tutions designed for its advancement. 


* But raise up colleges among yourselves, and you reduce the charges 
of a liberal education so considerably, that hundreds and thousands 
can immediately avail themselves of their aid. Not only all the mid- 
dling classes of citizens, but enterprising youth of the poorest fami- 
lies may contrive to enter the lists of honorable competition with 
the richest. As is done every day in the northern and eastern states ; 
where, indeed, the poor, more frequently than the rich, rise to em- 
inence by their talents and learning. ‘Such is the peculiar genius and 
excellence of our republican institutions, that moral and mental worth 
is the surest passport to distinction. ‘The humblest individual, by 
the diligent cultivation of his faculties, may, without the aid of family 
of fortune, attain the most exalted stations within the reach or gift of 
freemen. What an encouragement to studious effort and enterprise ! 
What an incentive to the generous aspirings and honorable ambition 
of our youth! Why should not the door be opened wide for their 
entrance upon this vast theatre of useful action and noble daring ?” 

‘ The greater the number of the liberally educated in any country, 
the better the chance of obtaining suitable instructers for the inferior 
institutions. Wherever colleges abound, there is no difficulty in pro- 
viding teachers for all the academies and schools in their vicinity. 
Witness the four universities of Scotland, and the dozen colleges in 
New-England. And what country can compare with these, for the 
general diffusion of knowledge among the people ? Where are common 
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schools so numerous or so effective ? Where can be found so many well 
educated men—so many college graduates? Were there a like pro- 
portion in Tennessee, there would be no lack of village and country 
schools. They would grow up of course and from necessity. As 
education exteads, the desire and demand for it increase.’ 

‘ Were it possible to give, what might be styled, a liberal education 
of a suitable kind to every child of the republic, so far from prov- 
ing detrimental to industry and enterprise, it would produce a direct- 
ly contrary effect. Differences in rank, station, and fortune would 
still exist. The pulpit, the bar, the healing art, the army, the navy, 
the legislative hall, the bench of justice, and all posts of honor and 
emolument, would, of course, be occupied, then as now, by men of 
comparatively superior talents, learning or address. While the re- 
mainder would be compelled, according to their abilities or necessi- 
ties, to do what they best could for a livelihood. Though all would 
be learned to a certain extent, yet there would be various gradations 
of excellence. The competition for honorable distinction would 
range on a higher scale, and among men of greater intellectual attain- 
ments, than is now the case; but in reference to the whole body of 
the people, the principle and the result would be the same. All 
would find their level—and every individual his appropriate place 
and sphere.’ 


It is unnecessary that we should add any further remarks to 
make our admiration of this address more manifest. We may, 
however, observe that we consider it to have been peculiarly 
appropriate for the occasion on which it was delivered. A better 
manual both for the student and instructer has not recently, if ever, 
fallen into our hands; and, regarding it as an example of the mod- 
ern oration, we should not hesitate to compare it with any which 
has of late appeared. It brings its object clearly into view, illus- 
trates it cogently; and, finally, with an enthusiasm which transfuses 
its own warmth into the hearer’s bosom, urges him to engage 
heartily for its accomplishment. 


‘Let us, then, borrow some ideas from the schools at Hofwy! and 
Yverdun—something from the ancient Greeks and Romans—some- 
thing from our own military academies at Middletown and West Point 
—something from the pages of Locke, Milton, Tanaquil, Faber, Knox, 
and other writers—something from old and existing institutions of 
whatever kind—something from common sense, from experience, from 
the character, circumstances and wants of our youth, from the peculiar 
genius of our political and religious institutions; and see whether a 
new gymnasium or seminary may not be established, combining the 
excellences and rejecting the faults of all. I seriously submit it to 
my fellow-citizens, whether this subject be not worthy of more than 
a passing thought or momentary approbation. Who is prepared to 
enter fully into its spirit, and to engage heart and hand in the enter- 
prise ?” 
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Instructions in all kinds of Gymnastic Exercises, as iaught and prac- 
tised in the Gymnastic Institutions of Germany: designed as well 
for colleges, schools, and other places of education, as for private 
use. With eleven ‘illustrative Plates. By a Military Officer. 
London. 1823. pp. 99. 8vo. 


A ‘complete education,’ is a phrase often used without regard 
to the proper extent of its signification. If the various textures 
and organs of the body, and the general faculties of the mind of 
any fortunate individual, have been educated in early life by suita- 
ble exercises; and if, in consequence of this rare cultivation, he has 
attained that enviable state in which ail his faculties, material and 
mental, are at once well-formed, sound, vigorous and adroit; and 
if his moral nature has been equally well nurtured and disciplined; 
—then, and then only, we see a man whose education may justly 
be called complete. Such an individual is prepared to enter on any 
pursuit which duty or necessity may prescribe, and with every as- 
surance of success which human wisdom can provide or secure. 

It should be the aim of every school in which education is com- 
pleted, to place every pupil in this situation, by the time he leaves 
his instructers; and every preceding seminary should be conducive 
to the same end,—so far as the different circumstances and des- 
tination of individuals may require or permit. 

To preserve the advantages of this education, one task only 
remains for the pupil. In pursuing any particular profession or 
course of business in life, some parts of his system must be more 
frequently called into action than others; and these parts will re- 
tain, if not overworked, all the power and mobility of which they 
are susceptible; while those portions of the body which are com- 
paratively neglected, will lose more or less of these properties. 

The task, then, for the pupil is this: im the intervals of his stated 
occupation, during which some members are regularly and fully 
exercised, the quiescent parts should be as often brought into full ac- 
tion as may be sufficient to keep them flexible and healthful:—in 
other words, to retain what education had given them. There are 
two reasons for the observance of this rule. First, those organs and 
faculties on which we depend for the daily performance of our 
business, whether manual or intellectual, cannot be perfectly fitted 
for the best efforts they are capable of making, unless the other 
parts of the frame with which they sympathise, and by which they 
are affected, are in a state of vigor and activity. Second, if the 
individual should change his labors, those organs which have been 
least exerted may now be called on to perform those duties which 
were previously executed by other agents. 
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The inferior instruments and agents should always be ready and 
able to obey the dictates of the presiding mind, as well as to main- 
tain its authority and pre-eminence. 

The whole of education consists in knowing when, how and what 
to teac's, and in carrying these points into effect. The physical 
education of the infant may begin, and should begin, from his 
birth;, but his mind should not be too early brought under the for- 
malities and restraints of direct discipline and instruction. By 
using his locomotive powers and his senses, he may, however, very 
soon begin to acquire a knowledge of the material world, and thus 
improve the instruments with which he isto advance in science and 
practical information, so long as his active powers continue. 

But all this is very different from setting a child on his stool in 
solitude and silence, when three or four years old, to get his book 
lesson. Better would it be to burn his stool and book, than to do 
this. Cheerfulness and gayety are the birthright of innocence; and 
who on earth has a right to sever, what has been united in heaven? 
The first ten years of existence can in no way be better spent, 
than in laying a deep and broad foundation for good health and 
spirits, for the rest of life. 

This secured, ‘there will always be time enough left to educate 
the mind, which is now to be aided and sustained through its whole 
career, by a sound foundation of muscles, brain and nerves. It 
is, however, by no means necessary that, with healthy children, 
ten entire years should be devoted to the body. The three inse- 
parable branches of instruction should go on in equal and har- 
monious progression, Let the body and the mind interchange their 
labors, and they mutually support and advance each other; neither 
being pushed beyond slight and temporary fatigue;—for a degree 
of fatigue which a good night’s sleep wall not remove, is proof that 
the effort has been carried too far. - 

No one can study with devotion and profit beyond a certain por- 
tion of the twenty-four hours,—let the residue be given to the 
gymnasium. This is precisely the resource which is wanted in 
numberless institutions, to occupy and fill up those vacant and 
dangerous hours, which are robbing so many of our young men of 
their physical and moral soundness, and retarding their progress 
in every laudable pursuit. 

For the truth of this statement we appeal to the history and 
present state of every college in our country.—By the remedy 
proposed we get not only health and morals,—no slight rewards,— 
but the education also of the mechanism and faculties of the body; 
and this is at all times doing much for the empire of mind. But it 
may be contended that most of us get sufficient exercise for health, 
in the way of our ordinary pursuits and employments. This, gene- 
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rally, is not true, while we are at school or afterward. Besides, if 
this sort of exercise were, in some instances, sufficient in quantity, 
it is never all we want in quality. . 

An artisan or laborer, for instance, may work enough in one 
direction, or even to excess, as it respects some of his muscular 
organs, while other parts of his frame, and his mind, are declining 
from inaction. The active being is never in a powerful and active 
state, never fitted, as a whole, for any thing near the highest at- 
tainable preparation for action and enjoyment. 

Let these occupations do what they can, and the resources of 
art do the rest. The modes of conveying knowledge to the human 
mind, will doubtless be improved in the course of our intellectual 
advancement. It is to be hoped and believed, that we shall see 
less of dejection, and silence, and books, at an early age, and more 
of society and interest, more of oral instruction, more of illustra- 
tion by instruments, and representations addressed to the senses. 
Docility, cheerful and prompt attention, and respectful deportment, 
should secure to every pupil the smiles and approbation of his 
parents, instructers, and friends. The labor of study should, as 
much as possible, be sweetened and lightened by hope and anima- 
tion; and sullenness, disgust, and despair, thus be banished from 
the sphere of school and the teacher. 

In Pere Gerard’s school in Friburg, where healthful and pleasant 
exercise is made a part of the business of school, so anxious are 
the boys to improve, that they are often known to rise in the night 
to study; and so lively and interesting to them has he rendered the 
exercises of the school, that very young children are fond of at- 
tending. The ex-queen of Sweden lately visiting this school, ob- 
served avery young child in one of the classes. ‘Why do you 
come here my child?’ said she, to the tiny scholar. ‘To amuse 
myself,’ was the answer. Still more surprised, she asked, ‘ How is 
it that school amuses you?’ ‘Oh madam,’ said he, ‘ we amuse our- 
selves here all the day long!’ (Griscom’s Year in Europe.) 


With regard to what is to be taught, it is of course that which 
the scholar will need most when he comes to act for himself. The 
rule is so obvious, simple, and important, that it admits of one short 
remark only; it has often been nearly reversed, and but very rarely 
so much attended to as it always ought to be. 

In acquiring what is thus useful and appropriate, the invigoration 
and expansion of.the mind, and the habit of attention, the essential 
preparatives for any subsequent improvement, may as well be estab- 
lished, as in learning what is irrelative and comparatively useless. 

The preceding thoughts were suggested by the perusal of the 
work of which we have given the title—The author commences 
his preface with the following sensible remarks. 
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* The education of youth is naturally divided into two parts—men- 
tal and physical. In England, the attention of those who have the 
superintendence of education, has been entirely confined to the for- 
mer: the latter has been left to chance and the natural necessity for 
exertion which characterises the human body in the early stages of 
life. The importance of exercise is universally allowed, but no at- 
tempts have hitherto been made to reduce it to any system, or subject 
it to the guidance of experience and judgement. The modes of ex- 
ercise, such as games, plays, &c., have been left to the invention of chil- 
dren, whose supreme command over their own sports has never been 
denied or molested. The consequence is, that the hours of exercise are 
turned to very small account as regards their original destination. 
The only advantage obtained by time spent in recreation, at present, 
is the relaxation of the mind. The body is left to take care of itself. 
It often happens, that plays and games which serve the one purpose, 
are injurious to the other; for a little reflection will convince any one 
that the sports practised in schools, and by children in general, are by 
no means well adapted to form or invigorate the muscular powers, In 
many instances they are, on the contrary, calculated to injure the 
frame, and superinduce bad habits and awkward motions. The object 
of this work is to turn the attention of teachers to this most important 
branch of physical education, and to introduce a system of bodily ex- 
ercise, which, while it forms considerable amusement, and total relaxa- 
tion of the mental faculties, brings into a full and healthy action, all 
the muscles of the body. Health, vigor, elasticity, robustness and 
beauty of frame, are the rewards which this system holds out to those 
who will persevere in the practice of its precepts. 

‘ The attempts which have been made of late in Germany to revive 
the ancient exercises of the Greeks, have been aitended with com- 
plete success. No seminary whatever, in that country, is now consid- 
ered perfect, which does not admit a course of gymnastic exercises 
into its system of education.’ 


The contents of the work are so blended with engraved illustra- 
tions that it is impossible for us to gratify our readers with extracts. 
We must restrict ourselves to a bare mention of the heads of the 
chapters. These are as follows: walking, running, leaping, gym- 
nastic exercises for augmenting the muscular powers of the body 
and limbs, vaulting, balancing, climbing, wrestling. Each of these 
topics is treated in detail; and suitable directions are given for the 
proper method of performing the various exercises which it in- 
cludes.—The work before us would, we think, be of great service 
to schools and colleges in our country, and would contribute much 

. to the health and the happiness of the rising generation,—we hope 
that it will fall into the hands of some of our enterprising book- 
sellers, and obtain a place among useful re-publications. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FRENCH ACADEMY OF EDUCATION. 


Tue following are the chief rules of the French society of education. [See 


intelligence, in our first number. ] 
Under the tion, that the aietee ledge, and the perfection of th 
convicti progress w tion € 
arts and sciences, are the most suitable means of meliorating the condition of man, 
the members of the society combine for the purpose of seeking out the best meth- 
ods of education aud instruction. 
ArticLE 1., The society shall oe | itself with whatever réJates to educa- 
tion, physical and astic, moral intellectual, scientific and productive 
(industrielle): it will labor to perfect the methods of instruction. 
Art. 2. It will encourage the publication of works adapted to the aid and 
direction of masters in teaching, and in rendering study easy to their pupils. 
Art. 3. It shall give its suffrage to new methods which shall appear to be 


useful. 
Art. 4. It shall propose premiums, and ordain medals to the authors of the 


best works on education. 
Art. 5. It will encourage gymnastic exercises. 
Organisation of the Society. 

Art. 6. The society shall be composed of members honorary, and members 
of the council ; each member of the society shall pay an annual subscription, the 
minimum of which is 20 francs. 

Art. 7. Every six months the society shall meet in general assembly to hear 
the reports of the council, on the employment of the funds, and the result of its 
labors. 

Art. 9. The society shal! have in France and io otver countries, correspond- 
ing associates, chosen from.among men distinguished in the sciences, arts, or lite- 


rature. 
Organisation of the Council. 

Art. 11. The council shall be composed of fifty-six members, distributed 
into eight committees. 

1. The committee of physical education.—2, The committee of moral edu- 
cation. —3, The committee of languages.—4. The committee of historical sci- 
ence.—5. The committee of law and political economy.—6. The committee of 
mathematical science.—7. The committee of physical science.—8. The commit- 
tee of liberal arts. 

ArT. 12. No person can be a member of the council, who has not perfected 
a ere SN aevenia some work, or communicated memoirs, relative to the ob- 
jects society. ’ 

Art. 17. The different committees peek ae ey each in what con- 
cerns it in giving their advice on the merit of methods, on plans of education 
and instruction, and on memoirs or works submitted to the council. 

Art. 18. The council will give to teachers and persons who apply to it, in- 
formation relative to methods, and the manner of their application, 

_ Art. 19, The council svall meet in ordinary session twice a month. 

. Arr. 25. There shali be printed a statement of the funds, the man- 
ner in which they have been employed, a list of the members, and the amount of 
each subscription. : 

ART, 26. The society shal! publish a collection of its memoirs. 

Griscom’s Monitorial Instruction. 








INTELLIGECE. 


MONITORIAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


The following details relative to the progress of education, chiefly of a scrip- 
tural kind, and by means of the system of mutual instruction, on the continent 
of Europe, are given in the last report of the British and Foreign School Society. 

On the continent of Europe, France first claims attention. The committee 
deeply regret that their report must again be unfavorable. ‘The Executive 
Government has withdrawn its assistance. ‘The schools in France are not so 
numerous as before : it is thought that there may be still from 600 to 800. The 
schools in Paris, which are 22 in number, and are supported by the city, contain 
5000 scholars : they are reported to be going on well. 

The accounts from the Netherlands are very encouraging. Two large model 
schools are now in preparation at Brussels, with suitable residences for the mas- 
ter and mistress. Several cities and towns have been supplied with masters who 
have been regularly trained in the system; and the Scripture Lessons, in French, 
are permitted to be used. His Excellency the Baron de Falck, the minister of 
public instruction, zealously promotes education among the poor. His Majesty 
the king of the Netherlands, and the Prince of Orange, patronise the object; un- 
der whose auspices the system of mutual instruction will yndoubtedly prosper. 

The British system has been introduced into Denmark, in the villages of which 
country education has been long enjoyed, while the inhabitants of the large towns 
were surprisingly neglected. In several of the old schools the plan of mutual in- 
struction had been adopted. The expense of preparing the writing lessons was 
defrayed by a donation from the King, who, with the Queen, is represented as 
highly pleased with the system. 

r. Gerelius is prosecuting his labors in Sweden, if not with splendid success, 
yet not without beneficial results. ‘There are several schools in Stockholm ; 
some of which are so crowded, that many children are waiting for admission : 
these schools contain about 500 scholars. There are upward of 80 schools in 
different parts of Sweden ; and the British system is said to be encouraged by all 
branches of the community. 

By the persevering exertions of the Russian Bible Societies, great progress is 
made in the design of supplying all the nations and tribes of that immense empire 
with the sacred scriptures. The general establishment of schools will be a neces- 
sary appendage to these efforts: the committee trust that the importance of this 
measure wil] not be overlooked. Application bas been made to Mr Heard, by 
Gen. Ballashif, to organise a model school at Riazan; witha view to the intro- 
duction of the British system into the. five provinces of which he is the governor, 
and which are situated in the centre of the Russian dominions. , 

The School for Foreigners has been eminently successful: the numbers throng- 
ing for admission were so great, that a larger building was found requisite, and a 
fine hall, capable of accommodating 600 children, has been engaged : the former 
school-room is to be appropriated to the instruction of 150 girls. Some striking 
anecdotes have been communicated to the committee, showing the happy effects 
of scriptural education both on the pupils and on their parents. 

Though no direct information has reached the committee from Tuscany, the 
schools there, upward of thirty in number, superintended by the active friends 
who form the Education Society at Florence, continue to thrive and bear fruit. 
At Naples, one of the large schools which had been suppressed has been re-opened, 
with promising indications of efforts being made for the opening of others. 

Very little intelligence has been received from Spain. That the progress of 
education has been, in some instances at least, checked by recent occurrences, it 
seems impossible to question. The flourishing schools at Seville were suppressed 
on the approach of the French army : it is not improbable that a similar disaster 
has occurred in some other places. But when it is considered that the British 
system was introduced into Spain before the late disturbances, and under the 
royal sanction, it may be hoped that it will not be suffered to wither and die : 
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122 INTELLIGENCE. 
this hope is further justified by the fact, that the central schools in Madrid are 


ring, assisted by the direct patronage and personal superintendence of the 
uke del Infantados. Christ. Observ. Sept. 1825. 


CITY OF LONDON INFANT SCHOOLS, 


Ata meeting held at the Rectory-house, Bishopsgate, the Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter, Rector of St. wre oh Bishopsgate, in the chair, an institution was formed 
for establishing Infant Schools in the city of London, for the reception of the chil- 
dren of the poor, from two to six years ofage. The Lord Mayor and the Bishop 
of London are patrons, Mr. Peel vice-patron, and the Bishop of Chester presi- 
dent, with a highly respectable list of vice-presidents and other officers. 

* The object of this institution,’ the conductors state, ‘ will be, to provide for 
the care of the children during that portion of the day when, by the necessary 
avocations of the parents, they are unavoidably separated from each other; to 
form the children to habits of obedience, good order, and attention ; and to give 
them such elementary instruction as may prepare them for entering with advan- 
tage into those schools where tliey may acquire useful knowledge, and be taught 
the great truths and duties of religion, Great inconvenience,’ it is added, ‘is at 
present experienced in the National Schools from the number of children under 
the age of six years pressing for admission; who, having been taught no habits of 
discipline or good order, greatly embarrass and impede the process of instruction 
in the schools. For this evil an effectual ly will be furnished by an in- 
fant school, out of which a regular supply of well trained children, imbued with 
the rudiments of knowledge, will be from time to time furnished to the National 
Schools. It is no unimportant recommendation,’ the committee add, ‘of such 
establishments, that, by promoting cleanliness and regular exercise on the part of 
the children, they tend greatly to secure the health of the rising generation. Those 
who are accustomed to visit the children of the poor best know how many cases 
of disease, deformity, and bodily incapacity, are to be met with, arising from con- 
finement in crowded rooms with an impure atmosphere, from other dangerous ex- 
posures, and particularly from those distressing accidents by fire which are of 
such frequent occurrence.” 

Itis with the greatest pleasure we observe the extension of these highly useful 
establishments in various parts of the kingdom ; and we strongly urge our read- 
ers to consider the practicability of forming them in their respective neighbor- 
hoods. Christ. Observ. Aug. 1825. 


EDUCATION IN BUENOS AYRES. 


Mr. Parvin in the month of July, 1823, sailed from Boston, in company with 
Mr. ty. tae for the purpose of obtaining information, particularly that of a re- 
ligious character, relative to South America in general. On landing at Buenos 
Ayres, it was found expedient to direct his first efforts to acquiring a knowledge 
of the Spanish language. While engaged in this pursuit, it was proposed by seve- 
ral gentlemen from foreign countries, that he should open a school for the instruc- 
tion of their children, and of any others who might desire to attend. The mea- 
sure, however, was considered as merely an experiment, and it was presumed 
that none but the children of foreigners would apply for admission. Mr. Parvin 
commenced his instructions in the month of March, 1824. On the first day, five 
only attended; second day, six; third day, seven; and so on, to the number of 
20. Here the school seemed, for a time, to be nearly stationary ; and it was still 
considered uncertain whether it would eventually succeed, The undertaking, 
however, was persevered in; and soon the number of scholars increased to 25— 
then to 30—and afterwards to 40. The labor had now become too great for an 
individual, and it was found necessary to employ an assistant. Providentially a 
young gentleman was obtained for this station, of excellent qualifications, and in 
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all respects a suitable person. When Mr. Parvin left Buenos Ayres, the school 
contained 60 day scholars and 10 evening scholars—making a total of 70, all of 
them above the age of 10 years, and many arrived at the age of manhood. Ap- 
plications were often made for the admission of children under 10; but it was 
deemed inexpedient, on the ground that a sufficient number could be obtained 
who were advanced to years of greater intelligence, and of course would be more 
likely to profit by the instructions they received.—The branches of knowlege pur- 
sued at this Academy, differ but little from those of similar institutions in the 
United States. The Bib/e, or at least some part of it, is read by almost every 
individual. Geography is an important branch of study in this Academy; and 
since the same or similar text-books are used as in this country, speaking often 
of different and various denominations of Christians, an opportunity is afforded of 
free conversation on this topic, which has been repeatedly improved, with great 
apparent interest to the scholars, Mr. Parvin has also conversed with them at 
times on the evidences of Christianity; and it is hoped, that before long, some 
book of this character will be introduced into the Academy.—Several children 
have been placed by their parents in the family of Mr. Parvin, and submitted 
entirely tohis care and counsel. When he left Buenos Ayres, there were six of 
this description, between the ages of 10 and 18 years. Miss. Herald, 


Mr. Parvin has made a short visit to bis friends in this country, and is now on 
his return to the field of his valuable labors. It is pleasing to learn that he re- 
turns with increased means of benefiting the population of Buenos Ayres. He 
carries out a printing-press &c., with a view to the publication of school-books, 
and other works used in instruction, and particulariy of a periodical work, de- 
signed, chiefly or exclusively, for the umprovement of education in South 
America. 

This undertaking is one to which every friend of human happiness will wish 
well: it is highly honorable to its author, and reflects credit on the national 
character. It is precisely such a step as it was to be wished might be taken by 
an enlightened and philanthropic citizen of the United States, valuing the intellec- 
tual and moral privileges of his own country, and desirous of extending them to 
others. 

On the subject of education, it is not enough that we set before the rising re- 
publics of the South, our example merely : we owe them a more direct and efli- 
cient assistance,-—the personal exertions of our citizens. 

Mr. Parvin will live, we hope, to see many aoble results of his efforts in the 
cause of education, and to be regarded as a distinguished benefactor of the 
country to whose improvement he has devoted himself. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Extracts from the last Report of the Rector and Visiters of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


The comencement on the 7th of March was with about 40 students. Others 
continued to arrive from day to day at first, and from week to week since; and 
the whole number matriculated, on the Jast day of the Jast month of September, 
was 116; and the state of the schools, on the same day, was as follows: 


In the school of Ancient Languages were 55 Scholars. 
Modern Languages “ 

Mathematics i “ 

Natural Philosophy - 
Natural History “ 
Anatomy and Medicine = 
Moral Philosophy ved 
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From the information received from different quarters we have reason to expect 
a large accession to our numbers. The Dormitories now provided, can accom- 
modate 218 students. The neighboring town of Charlottesville perhaps 50 more. 

A printed copy of the statutes and regulations enacted by the Board of Visi- 
ters for the government of the University is now communicated. We have 
thought it ———- requisite to leave to the civil magistrate the restraint and 
punishment of all offences which come within the ordinary cognisance of the laws. 
At the age of sixteen, the earliest period of admission into the University, habits 
of obedience to the laws become a proper part of education and practice. The 
minor provisions and irregularities alone (unnoticed by the laws of the land) are 
the peculiar subjects of academic authority. No system of these provisions has 
ever yet prevented all disorder. Those first provided py this Board were found- 
ed on the principles of avoiding too much government, of not multiplying occasions 
of coercion by erecting indifferent actions into things of offence, and of leaving room 
to the student for habitually exercising his own discretion. But, experience has 
already proved, that stricter provisions are necessary for’the preservation of order : 
that coercion must be resorted to where confidence has been disappointed. We 
have accordingly, at the present session, considerably amended and enlarged the 
scope of our former system of regulations; and we shall proceed in the duties of 
tightening or ralaxing the reins of government, as experience shall instruct us in 
the progress of the institution. 

The last report stated that, in addition to the sum of $19,370 4 1-2 which had 
been paid or provided towards the building called the Rotunda, there were still 
remaining of the general funds, a sum of about $21,000 applicable to that build- 
ing ; that this sum, although not sufficient to finish it, would put it into a state of 
safety, and of some uses, until other and more pressing objects should have been 
accomplished.—It has been indispensable to-finish the circular room, destined for 
the reception of the books; because, once deposited in their places, the removing 
them for any finishing which might be left to be done hereafter, would be inadmis- 
sible. That has therefore, been carried on actively, and we trust will be ready in 
time for the reception of the books. The other apartments of indispensable use 
were, two for a chemical laboratory, one for a museum of natural history, and one 
for examinations, for accessory schools, and other associated purposes. An addi- 
tional building too, for anatomical dissections, and other kindred uses, was become 
necessary. We are endeavoring to put them into a bare state for use, although 
with some jeopardy as to the competence of the funds. 

On representations to the general government of the interest which the legisla- 
ture of Virginia had given to their university in certain claims then depending be- 
tween them, of the great disadvantages under which this institution must labor, 
without the books and apparatus which this donation was to supply, that govern- 
ment did not hesitate to aid us with an advance, on account of such a sum as might 
cover that given to the university. A catalogue of books for the library was 
thereupon prepared, an agent employed to purchase them wherever they could be 
obtained cheapest and best, and a sum of $16,000, for this purpose, was placed 
at his disposal. A previous sum of $7677,81 had been advanced by the general 
fund, for the purchase of books, and apparatus of immediate necessity: and a 
sum of $6000 appropriated, on loan, towards preparing the room in the Rotunda 
destined for a library, making together $31,677 81. For the purchase of a Phi- 
losophical apparatus, a sum of $6000 was deposited in London ; a list of the proper 
articles, and their selection and purchase, were committed to a character there 
highly qualified for the eaccution of the charge; and another sum of $3000 was 
deposited in London for the acquisition of articles necessary for the anatomical 
school. A good proportion of these articles we are in hopes to receive this autumn, 
and the residue in the ensuing spring.—Some donations of mineral collections 
have already been received; others, destined for the university, are known of; 
and it is believed we shall, in this way, be supplied sufficiently for all the purposes 
of education. 
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NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A Spelling-Book, containing the Rudiments of the English Lan- 
guage, with Appropriate Reading Lessons. By Thomas J. Lee Esq. 
Boston, 1825. 18mo, pp. 180. 


The progressive improvement of instruction is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in spelling-books ; and the one before us may be mentioned as a favorable in- 
stance. - 

It is highly gratifying to observe men of ability contenting themselves with a 
station at the threshold of learning. It is in vain that we expect a highly im- 
proved state of education, without a thorough attention to its humblest elements. 
The remark will acquire peculiar force, if we apply it to the lessons which chil- 
dren receive on their owa language. It gives us much pleasure, therefore, to ob- 
serve in this, and other works of the kind, a minute attention to the first princi- 
ples of pronunciation. The time we think is fast going by, when a slovenly neg- 
lect of this branch of education will be tolerated in either young or old. 

In the accuracy of its tables of sounds, and columns of accent, Mr. Lee’s spel- 
ling-book is superior to most hitherto published. The reading lessons are simple 
in style, and progressive in arrangement: they contain none of the common viola- 
tions of taste ; and their moral influence is likely to be excellent, in the highest 
degree. In the other departments of instruction usually embraced in spelling- 
books, this little volume is remarkable fer accuracy and fullness. The dictionary 
with which the book closes, is a valuable addition to the common matter of such 
manuals, ‘ 


Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. Boston, 1825. 18mo. 
pp- 126, 


‘ The leading object, in the selection of these lessons,’ says the compiler, ‘ has 
been to choose those which are adapted, both in the language and the matter, to 
the capacity of children. An attempt bas also been made to select such as are 
suited to excite the curiosity of the young reader, to afford a harmless and ra- 
tional entertainment, to impart some valuable information, or to impress on the 
mind a useful moral lesson. 

The selection comprised in this neat little volume, is excellently adapted to the 
above purposes, Every lesson seems intelligible and pleasing to very young chil- 
dren; and the pure morality, and the refined taste, which characterise the pieces, 
make this book a valuable assistant to parents and teachers who are desirous of 
cultivating the imagination and the heart, as well as the understanding and the 
memory. 


Historical Pocket Library, comprising Heathen Mythology, Ancient 
History, Grecian History, Roman History, History of England. The 
whole forming a new, moral, and comprehensive System of Historical 
Information, for the amusement and instruction of the Young. Bos- 
ton, 1818. 18mo. 5 vols. in 3. 

This historical selection is made with great care and judgement : strict atten- 


tion has been paid to its adaptation for the young. Mythology, the first subject, 
is one to which it is extremely difficult to do justice, without entering into im- 
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proper details. This department seems to be very judiciously managed; and the 
dictionary with which it closes, is well adapted to produce a classical pronuncia- 
tion, in conjunction with as much information as is commonly required by young 
readers of history. 

The sketches of ancient history, are accurate and comprehensive; and the 
volume on Greece and Rome, possesses uncommon merit. The volume devoted 
to the history of England, contains the excellent little work of Mrs. T'rimmer. 

To abridgements of history, drawn up in the common way, we have objec- 
tions. History is a branch of education too important to be hurried through in a 
few small volumes. It should be studied at much greater length than has 
hitherto been common. 

The little work before us adopts the plan of presenting history in the form of a 
chain of biographical narratives: it is, in fact, desi more for the study of 
biography and chronology than of formal history. In this way, the objection to 
which most abridgements are liable, is entirely avoided ; and the interesting as- 
pect of private life and individual character, is given to the narratives of the 
historian. 


Conversations on Common Things, or Guide to Knowledge: with 
Questions. For the use of Schools. By a Teacher. Boston, 1824. 
18mo. pp. 263. 

The design of this little volume is excellent. The author endeavors to furnish 
the minds of children with useful miscellaneous information on many things which 
do not fall under any of the common divisions of education, but are of vast im- 

rtance in common life.—The work is intended for the use of schools; but we 

now of few publications which are better adapted for the purpose of family in- 
struction, or for enlivening a winter evening’s fireside. 


The wars of the Jews, as related by Josephus, adapted to the ca- 
pacities of Young Persons : illustrated by Engravings. Boston, 1826. 


12mo. pp. 192. 

This work is, as the title intimates, an abridgement of Josephus. The author's 
intention is, to supply children with a continuation of Jewish History, from the 
point at which it is left by the sacred narratives. 

The object of this volume is certainly a laudable one, and it bas been very 
successfully accomplished. The style is simple and familiar; and the horrors of 
the Jewish warfare are relieved occasionally by the adventures and amusements 
of the family circle in which the book is supposed to be read. 

This work is one of a very useful class, which we are happy to observe becom- 
ing popular. Abridgements of standard works which are too large or too costly 
for juvenile readers, are of great value in the early formation of a taste for useful 
reading. 

Elements of Geography, exhibited historically, from the creation to 
the End of the World: intended ‘as a First Book in the study of 
Geography, for Children in schools and private families. By Jedi- 
diah Morse, D. D. Sixth edition. New-Haven, 1825. 18mo. pp. 
162. 

This little volume is designed to connect the study of Geography with that of 
sacred history. It is interspersed with some of the sublimest and most beautiful 
passages of Scripture. It is intended to lead the minds of children to those con- 
templative views of the subject, which shall induce them to connect it with the 
origin of the world, and of the human race, with the most important and inter- 
esting events recorded in the history of mankind, and with the final destiny of this 
earth, the great theatre of their actions. 
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This work will, we think, be found very useful in its proper place, It seems 
peculiarly adapted for Sunday schools. 


A New Universal Atlas of the World, on an improved plan; con- 
sisting of thirty Maps, carefully prepared from the latest authorities ; 
with complete Alphabetical Indices. By Sidney E. Morse, A. M. 
New-Haven, 1825. 4to. 


A work of this kind has long been wanted. There has been hitherto no inter- 
mediate atlas between the outlines used at school, and publications too expensive 
for general use. ; 

The above atlas is on a plan somewhat original in its details, but extensively 
sanctioned in the rapid circulation of an atlas of the United States, on the same 
plan.—All names which could be conveniently inserted, observing the grand out- 
line of the maps, are given in full, as in common maps; but small towns, and 
places which it would be difficult to insert in full, are referred to by figures and 
Italic letters. Sothat this atlas actually furnishes asmuch matter as some, of 
which the cost is three times as high. 

We take much pleasure in recommending this valuable work, as one which 
will be found happily adapted for the use of schools of the higher order, and of 
private families.—The execution, we may add, is exceedingly neat and highly 
creditable to the publishers, (Messrs. N. & 8. 8. Jocelyn, of New-Haven.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


’ Hymns for Children, selected and altered, with appropriate texts of 
Scripture. By the author of ‘Conversations on Common Things.’ 
Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 143. 


This valuable little work will furnish pleasing employment for Sunday. The 
selection manifests both judgement and taste. It does not contain, however, a 
great number of hymns adapted to very young children. The author complains 
of the difficulty of finding pieces well adapted to such a class of readers, and al- 
ludes to the acknowledged defects of most attempts of this kind. But we cannot 
agree with the author in what she seems to advance, that, in such circumstances, 
children should be permitted to commit to memory what they do not understand. 
It would perhaps be better to say at once, that this selection is not intended for 
infant minds. 

Books such as this, ought, we think, to mention the age of the children for 
whose use they are designed. Parents would then have a satisfactory guide by 
which to make a proper selection for the various members of their families. 


The Robins, or Fabulous Histories, designed for the instruction of 
Children, respecting their Treatment of Animals. By Mrs. Trim- 
mer. Boston, 1822. 18mo. pp. 234. 


The spirit and design of this lite work are excellent. The author's endeavor 
is to cultivate in children humanity to the inferior animals, and to open the young 
heart to benign feelings towards every thing that lives. 

The history of the Robins is. mixed up with that of the family in whose garden 
they have taken up their abode. Many agreeable and natural incidents are in- 
troduced, in a way which cannot fail to interest and please children, and at the 
same time inculcate a useful lesson. 


Tales of the Pemberton Family: for the use of Children. By 
Amelia Opie. Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 107. 
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Mrs. Opie has been eminently successful in the department of writing to which 
this little book belongs; and the Tales of the Pemberton Family are among her 
happiest efforts. The impressions left on the mind of the young reader of these 
tales, will be decidedly conducive to virtue and piety. 


Little Flora. By Elizabeth Somerville, author of many approved 
works for children. Boston, 1825. 18mo, pp. 105. 


Little Flora, the author tells us, is designed ‘ to recommend gratitude, humanity, 
and universal good will: to discourage pride, cruelty, and gluttony.’ 

An interesting story is made the vehicle of moral lessons of the kind mentioned. 
The heroine, however, seems so uniformly and perfectly good, that her young 
admirers can have but few hopes of resembling her. Children need to be shown, 
now and then, how they may break off from foibles which they have indulged, 
or recover themselves from faults into which they have fallen.—In other respects, 
¢ Little Flora’ is a delightful and instructive tale, which cannot fail to cherish the 
better feelings of the young heart. 


This author and those of the two preceding works, are pleasing instances of 
the happy adaptation of the female mind to the business of superintending the 
early cultivation of the disposition of children. The opening heart of infancy is a 
thing too delicate for the hand of man ; none buta female can touch it successful- 
ly ; and it is one of the most promising features of our times, that female talent is 
asserting its right, and taking charge of this interesting department of education. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been favored with some valuable suggestions by S. H. P. Our cor- 
respondent who uses this signature, will perceive that some of his ideas had been 
anticipated. For the rest, we return our respectful acknowledgements, with a 
hope that he will see his expectations realised, in the speedy establishment of a 
proper vehicle for the wide diffusion of correct ideas on the great subject of po- 
litical economy. 


We have received from Capt. pati Principal of the Military Academy, 


Middletown, a letter cuntaining some highly valuable thoughts on education, along 
with a pamphlet furnishing an account of his interesting seminary, to which we 
shall embrace the earliest opportunity of inviting the attention of our readers. We 
owe Capt. Partridge our best theses for bis prompt and kind attention to our 
queries, and hope that the heads of other institutions will also put it in our power, 
as early as possible, to record their plans and regulations. 


Some books, of which we should have been happy to give a notice, were re- 
ceived too late for the present number. They will be duly attended to in our 
next. 


An article of intelligence on the Boston Scientific Library, was prepared for 
our present number; but we regret to find ourselves compelled to postpone it, till 
the publication of No, 3. 





